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PROCEEDINGS. 


EIGHTH   ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1905,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East '' 
was  read  by  Alleyne  Ireland,  Esq. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  MRS.  ALLPORT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  MURDOCH 
ANDERSON,  MESSRS.  E.  ANSCOMBE,  W.  R.  ARBUTHNOT,  W.  REIERSON  ARBUTHNOT,  JR., 
D.  P.  ARSECULERATNE,  MRS.  AND  Miss  ASHWELL,  MRS.  AND  Miss  BALDWIN, 
MESSRS.  J.  P.  BLAND,  A.  J.  BROAD,  Miss  BROAD,  SIR  CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G., 
MESSRS.  A.  BRUCE-JOY,  EDWARD  CLARK,  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  CLIFFORD, 
REV.  H.  N.  COLLIER,  HON.  GEORGE  AND  Miss  COLLINS,  MESSRS.  P.  C.  CORK,  C.M.Gl, 
W.  F.  COURTHOPE,  W.  J.  CRAIG,  W.  S.  CUFF,  REV.  J.  J.  AND  MRS.  CURLING,  MR. 
C.  CZARNIKOW,  SIR  CHARLES  AND  LADY  DUDGEON,  Miss  DUDGEON,  MRS.  DUNBAR, 
MR.  E.  DUNCAN,  HON.  J.  J.  DUNCAN,  MAJOR  J.  S.  DYKE,  MESSRS.  H.  EARNSHAW, 
C.  S.  EDMONDSON,  W.  H.  EVRRSON,  Miss  FABRITIUS,  ADMIRAL  THE  HON.  SIR 
EDMUND  R.  FREMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  MAJOR  H.  C.  C.  GIBBINGS,  DR.  W. 
ANSTEY  GILES,  MESSRS.  GLASS,  J.  GOODLIFFE,  F.  W.  GOODWIN,  J.  GRAHAM,  W.  S. 
SEBRIGHT  GREEN,  W.  GRIFFITH,  Miss  HARVEY,  MRS.  HAWTHORN,  MR.  J.  F.  HOGAN, 
MRS.  HOLTON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  L.  HOUSTOUN,  Miss  M.  A.  HUNTER,  Miss  D.  M. 
HUNTER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  HILL  JACK,  MR.  CRAWFORD  KERR,  REV.  SIR  JOHN  K.  C. 
KEY,  BART.,  LT.-COLONEL  AND  MRS.  KIRKPATRICK,  MR.  AND  MRS.  ALEXANDER 
LANDALE,  Miss  M.  J.  LEVY,  MR.  J.  I.  LOWLES,  Miss  CHARLOTTE  MACARTNEY,  DR. 
T.  M.  MAGUIRE,  Miss  AND  Miss  M.  MAGUIRE,  MESSRS.  F.  MAC!VER,  Wai. 
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McKERRow,  B.  T.  MAURICE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  N.  Mom,  CAPT.  B.  H.  CROFT 
MONTAGUE,  MRS.  MORDHORST,  MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  MR.  B.  J, 
MORRIS,  Miss  S.  MURPHY,  MR.  W.  NEIL,  Miss  NEWLANDS,  MRS.  PARKIN,  MISSES- 
M.  ANoG.  PARKIN,  MESSRS.  J.  PICKERING,  W.  F.  PIPER,  E.H.  PRANCE,  J.  EAE,  LL.D.r 
SIR  THOMAS  EALEIGH,  K.C.S.I.,  COLONEL  C.  F.  EGBERTS,  C.M.G.,  A.D.C.,  Miss  A. 
EOE,  COLONEL  MURRAY  SCOTT,  MR.  W.  H.  SELWAY,  Miss  A.  A.  SMITH,  SIR  CECIL, 
CLEMENTI  SMITH,  G.C.M.G.,  EEAR- ADMIRAL  HECTOR  STEWART,  SIR  CHARLES  E. 
F.  STIRLING,  BART.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  F.  TARTE,  MESSRS.  A.  H.  UNWIN,  J. 
WALLACE,  F.  J.  WARING,  C.M.G.,  Miss  WARING,  MESSRS.  W.  COLLING  WATsoNr 
W.  S.  WETHERELL,  C.  A.  V.  WHITAKER,  MAJOR  AND  MRS.  BRUCE  WILLIAMS, 
MESSRS.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  WOLDIKE,  DR.  AND  MRS.  A.  L.  WYKHAM,  Miss  L. 
H.  YATES,  Miss  ADA  M.  YOUNG,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  COLONEL  AND 
MRS.  J.  S.  YOUNG,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  32 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Resident  and  22  Non-Resident. 
Resident  Fellows  : — 

Charles  G.  A.  Anson,  Samuel  M.  Bodie,  Captain  George  Capron,  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Reginald  N.  distance,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  Frederick  Dunsterville, 
James  M.  Flegg,  Charles  F.  Forshaw,  M.D.,  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I., 
Milton  Sproule,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson,  G. C.M.G. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

John  Arthur  (Queensland],  Thomas  J.  Ball  (Transvaal),  Hugh  H.  Beetham 
(New  Zealand),  Senator  Hon.  Robert  W.  Best  (Victoria),  Louis  Bulau  (Mauri- 
tius), Malcolm  Campbell- Johnston  (Transvaal),  Capt.  Horace  J.  Carew  (Japan], 
F.  J.  Collier  (Natal),  John  Deans  (New  Zealand),  R.  Court  Dent,  J.P.  (Cape 
Colony),  F.  A.  Gibson,  I.S.O.  (Mauritius),  Thomas  A.  Glenny  (Transvaal), 
William  J.  Green  (Transvaal),  Charles  E.  Merrin  (Natal),  Walter  Milker 
(Natal),  Joscelyn  B.Percy  (Western  Australia],  Charles  B.  Pharazyn  (New 
Zealand],  Herbert  Wm.  Sconce  (British  Guiana],  William  J.  Sowden  (South 
Australia),  W.  Springorum  (Natal),  William  J.  Thome  (Cape  Colony],  Rory 
J.  L.  Tindall,  J.P.  (Transvaal). 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Empire  on  the  wall 
before  you  indicates  the  two  sides  of  the  national  problem  with 
which  we  British  people  have  to  deal.  In  the  northern  and 
southern  temperate  zones  are  the  great  self-governing  Colonies 
chiefly  inhabited  by  people  of  our  own  race.  How  to  work  out 
some  plan  by  which  the  interests  of  these  extensive  and  growing 
communities  may  be  consolidated  has  been  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  this  Institute,  and  to  the  study  of  these  countries  and  their  con- 
ditions we  have  always  given  great  attention.  But  in  the  tropics 
another  great  group  of  communities  are  found  under  the  British 
flag.  Here  the  mass  of  the  community  are  of  different  races  and 
speak  different  languages  from  our  own.  How  to  rule  them  with 
justice  and  for  the  good  of  the  communities  themselves  is  one  of 
our  largest  imperial  problems.  Upon  this  question  you  are  to-night 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  an  expert.  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  is  a  British 
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subject,  and  has  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  this  Institute. 
After  spending  some  years  in  the  study  of  colonial  conditions  he 
took  a  professorial  position  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  energy  and  versatility  of  university 
life  in  America  and  of  the  way  in  which  our  American  friends  deal 
with  new  national  problems  that  when  the  Philippines  and  other 
tropical  possessions  came  under  American  control,  Mr.  Ireland  was 
directed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  government  of  the  tropical  dependencies  of  all  other  nations. 
He  has  spent  the  last  four  years  in  travel  to  carry  out  this  mission. 
The  result  of  his  work  has  partly  appeared  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  "  Times  "  and  the  American  "  Outlook."  The  first  volume  of 
his  report  will  be  published  during  the  present  year,  and  will  be 
followed  by  several  other  volumes.  You  are,  therefore,  going  to 
listen  this  evening  to  a  paper  by  a  man  who  has  given  exceptional 
study  to  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  I  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  Mr.  Ireland  will  deal  with  the  large  subject  he  has  in  hand  in 
a  manner  which  will  at  once  entertain  and  instruct  us.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  to  this  large 
audience. 

Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  then  read  his  Paper  on : 

THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   IN   THE   FAR  EAST. 

IN  one  sense  it  is  my  misfortune  that  when  I  selected  the  subject  of 
my  address  I  did  not  know  that  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  in  his  most 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "  The  Crown  Colonies  and 
Places,"  would  cover  so  much  of  the  ground  which  the  title  of  my 
own  paper  marks  out  as  the  field  of  my  inquiry. 

But  in  another  sense  nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  me 
than  that  a  speaker  so  able  and  well-informed  should  have  preceded 
me  at  such  a  short  interval,  for  I  am  enabled  from  this  circum- 
stance to  enter  at  once  upon  a  consideration  of  my  topic,  knowing 
that  your  interest  has  already  been  aroused  by  one  more  capable 
than  myself,  and  feeling  free  to  elaborate  my  thesis  along  certain 
definite  lines  because  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  has  already  provided  you  with  the 
historical  context. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  I  could  select  of  dealing  with  "  The 
British  Empire  in  the  Far  East,"  would  be  to  give  some  account  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  various  dependencies  included  in  the  group, 
to  describe  the  steps  by  which  the  disorder  of  native  rule  gave  way 
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to  the  quiet  security  of  British  administration,  to  present  in  a  few 
brief  but  pregnant  paragraphs  the  work  of  peaceful  development, 
the  growth  of  industry,  the  triumph  of  patient,  well-directed  human 
energy  over  the  natural  obstacles  to  progress,  and  to  conclude  by 
placing  in  sharp  contrast  against  an  historical  background  the  con- 
dition of  those  territories  under  their  native  rulers  and  under  an 
established  government  of  the  British  type. 

But  an  address  which  contained  no  more  than  I  have  implied 
would  stop  short  at  the  very  point  at  which  I  wish  to  begin,  for  my 
object  is  not  to  lay  before  you  a  great  array  of  facts  in  regard  to 
our  Far  Eastern  Empire,  but  to  follow  out  certain  lines  of  thought 
suggested  by  the  history  and  condition  of  those  territories. 

If  in  the  course  of  my  address  I  direct  your  attention  to  parts  of 
the  world  very  remote  from  the  Far  East,  my  excuse  must  be  that, 
as  in  History  events  do  not  group  themselves  with  nicety  to  fit  a 
division  of  time  by  centuries,  so  in  Political  Science  the  counting  of 
degrees  of  longitude  gives  us  no  clear  line  dividing  one  set  of  con- 
ditions from  another,  and  hence  if^our  method  of  inquiry  is  to  be 
effective  it  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  intelligent  comparison  and 
find  an  extensive  rather  than  an  intensive  expression. 

The  first  point  which  imprt  sses  the  observer  when  he  considers 
the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East  is  that  all  the  territories  com- 
prised in  it  lie  within  the  great  heat-belt  which  girdles  the  earth 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parallels  of  30°.  The  vital 
importance  of  this  fact  will  appear  with  increasing  distinctness  as 
we  proceed  with  our  description  and  analysis  of  some  of  the  general 
conditions  of  civilisation  and  government  to  be  found  in  the  areas 
included  in  our  category. 

Having  determined  one  geographical  characteristic  common  to 
all  the  members  of  our  group,  we  turn  to  the  sphere  of  politics  to 
find  that  here  also  all  the  members  of  our  group  have  one  charac- 
teristic in  common. 

The  whole  of  our  Far  Eastern  Empire  is  under  the  direct  political 
control  of  the  Mother  Country ;  and  we  do  not  find  in  it  a  single 
dependency  in  which  the  control  of  affairs  rests  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  an  elected  legislature.  If  we  wish  to  discover  this  form 
of  government  within  the  British  Empire  we  must  go  outside  the 
heat-belt — to  the  Cape,  to  Australia,  to  Canada. 

But  this  absence  of  representative  government  is  characteristic  of 
the  French,  of  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  German  dependencies  in  the 
heat-belt  of  the  Far  East,  and  up  to  the  present  is  true  of  the 
American  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
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Briefly,  the  political  condition  of  the  whole  of  the  Far  East  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  terms  : — In  that  part  of  the  Far  East  which 
lies  within  the  heat-belt  there  is  not  a  single  Government  which 
rests  upon  the  popular  will,  and  there  is  only  one  Government,  that 
of  Siam,  which  is  not  a  subordinate  Government.  In  that  part  of 
the  Far  East  which  lies  outside  the  heat-belt  are  to  be  found  the 
only  independent  Governments  in  the  Far  East,  except  Siam,  and 
without  any  exception  the  only  Government,  that  of  Japan,  which 
includes  representative  institutions. 

This  by  itself  is  sufficiently  striking  ;  but  if  we  enlarge  the  field 
of  our  inquiry  we  find  that  what  is  true  of  the  Far  East  is  true  of 
practically  the  whole  of  Africa  and  of  the  whole  of  America,  in  so 
far  as  those  continents  lie  within  the  heat-belt. 

At  first  sight,  the  existence  of  republican  governments  in  tropical 
and  in  sub-tropical  America  appears  to  strike  at  the  validity  of  our 
classification.  But  a  closer  scrutiny  shows  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  republics  not  only  fall  within  our  category,  but  illustrate 
in  the  most  complete  manner  the  fundamental  justice  of  applying 
to  political  institutions  the  two  tests  we  have  selected — namely,  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  Government  is  an  independent  native 
institution  or  one  of  foreign  domination,  and  the  other  question  as 
to  whether  the  form  of  government  includes  a  true  representation 
of  the  natives. 

Now,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  there 
is  not  a  Government  in  tropical  or  in  sub-tropical  America  which 
is  an  independent  native  institution  or  which  includes  a  .true 
representation  of  the  natives.  I  use  the  term  "  native  "  of  course 
in  its  strict  sense,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  object  of  my  address 
is  to  set  before  you  some  facts  and  conclusions  about  actual  natives 
of  the  tropics  and  not  about  those  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  whose 
race  characteristics  have  been  modified  by  a  serious  infusion  of 
non-tropical  blood. 

The  important  fact,  then,  which  we  get  from  tropical  America 
in  this  connection  is  that,  although  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment exists  in  that  area,  and  although  the  form  includes  popular 
representation,  the  whole  political  fabric  rests  not  upon  a  native 
foundation  but  upon  a  Spanish  foundation  ;  in  other  words,  the 
political  phenomena  of  tropical  America  are  traceable  to  the  existence 
of  a  large  population  of  non-tropical  origin  and  to  the  presence 
of  a  great  body  of  half-castes  having  non-tropical  blood  in  their 
veins.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that,  as  far  as  the  true  native 
population  is  concerned,  the  Governments  of  tropical  and  of 
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sub-tropical  America  are  Governments  of  foreign  domination  and  do 
not  include  representation  of  the  native. 

In  making  an  exception  of  Hayti  I  have  been  guided  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  original  native  population  no  longer  exists  in 
the  island,  it  has  been  replaced  by  another  tropical  race — the  Negro. 

If  the  time  at  my  disposal  permitted,  I  should  find  it  a  task  of 
no  small  interest  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  how  far,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Governments  of  tropical  America  are  truly  representative 
in  character  even  on  their  present  basis ;  and  I  think  such  a  dis- 
cussion would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  successful 
Governments  in  that  area  are  those  which  conform  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  the  true  ideal  of  republicanism.  And  if  this  were  shown 
to  be  the  case  we  should  arrive  at  the  interesting  fact  that,  even 
where  the  race  characteristics  of  a  tropical  people  have  been 
modified  by  the  intrusion  of  non- tropical  blood  and  the  composition 
of  the  population  radically  changed  by  a  heavy  immigration  from 
outside  the  tropics,  representative  institutions  have  proved  a  com- 
plete failure  within  the  heat-belt. 

We  have  before  us,  then,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  political 
status  of  our  Far  Eastern  dependencies,  and,  further,  the  very  signi- 
ficant fact  that  these  conditions  conform  to  a  law  which  is  of  uni- 
versal application  to  the  whole  area  of  the  heat-belt,  East  and 
West. 

Now,  it  is  a  stock  phrase  of  the  Native  press  in  India  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  British  Government  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the 
task  of  developing  in  the  natives  the  faculty  of  self-government  and 
to  prepare  for  a  time,  not  in  the  very  remote  future,  when  the  last 
English  official  shall  turn  his  back  upon  a  Hindustan  ruled  by  its 
own  people. 

It  is  true  that  this  sentiment  does  not  find  expression  in  Ceylon, 
in  Burma,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  in  Borneo ;  but  what  the 
natives  of  these  places  fail  to  express  on  their  own  behalf  we  may 
easily  discover  expressed  for  them  in  books  and  in  periodicals 
published  in  this  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  by 
persons  holding  what  is  called  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the 
anti-imperialist  view. 

In  so  far  as  this  view  is  held  by  Europeans  or  by  Americans  it  is 
generally  held  by  persons  very  ignorant,  from  personal  observation, 
of  tropical  conditions ;  and  where  the  view  obtains  within  our  Far 
Eastern  Empire  it  may  be  traced  to  the  complete  failure  of  our 
policy  of  pseudo-assimilation,  which,  though  its  aim  may  be  to 
make  a  good  Hindu  out  of  a  bad  Hindu  and  a  better  Hindu  out  of 
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a  good  Hindu,  has  the  practical  effect  of  spoiling  all  sorts  of  Hindus 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  turn  them  into  Englishmen. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  see 
the  tropics  at  short  range,  and  have  thus  gained  a  clear  conviction 
of  the  political  ineptitude  of  the  tropical  races,  are  very  apt  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  slowly  growing  sentiment  in  favour 
of  extending  representative  institutions  to  tropical  dependencies,  to 
laugh  down  its  local  expression  as  unworthy  of  attention,  and  to 
regard  its  expression  in  Europe  and  in  America  as  the  mere  prattle 
of  the  faddist. 

It  may  be  true  that  my  long  residence  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  sentiment  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  very  commonly  held,  has 
made  me  unduly  sensitive  on  this  point.  But  if  this  is  indeed  the 
case  I  can  justify  myself  by  pointing  out  that  the  most  powerful 
neighbour  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East  is  the  American 
Empire  in  the  Far  East ;  that  any  radical  step  in  the  direction 
of  throwing  political  control  into  the  hands  of  the  masses  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  cannot  fail  to  react  upon  native  opinion  in  our 
own  dependencies  ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  step  is 
going  to  be  taken  in  less  than  two  years'  time. 

I  may  conveniently  focus  your  attention  upon  this  idea  of  the 
democratisation  of  the  tropics  by  quoting  a  passage  from  an  address 
delivered  a  few  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  American  publicist, 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  before  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion. You  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  identify  Mr.  Adams's  views  with 
others  which  have  been  published  in  India  and  in  this  country  : — 

After  three  rounded  centuries  of  British  rule,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  the 
Hindus  are  in  1900  less  capable  of  independent  and  ordered  self-govern- 
ment than  they  were  in  the  year  1600,  when  the  East  India  Company 
was  incorporated  under  a  patent  of  Elizabeth.  What  is  true  of  India  is 
true  of  Egypt.  Schools,  roads,  irrigation,  law  and  order,  and  protection 
from  attack,  she  has  them  all : 

"  But  what  avail  the  plow  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail  ?  " 

A  formidable  proposition.  I  state  it  without  limitations,  meaning  to 
challenge  contradiction.  I  submit  that  there  is  not  an  instance  in  all 
recorded  history  where  a  so-called  inferior  race  or  community  has  been 
(elevated  in  its  character,  or  made  self-sustaining  or  self-governing,  or  even 
put  on  the  way  to  that  result,  through  a  condition  of  dependency  or 
.tutelage. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  I  have  quoted  contains 
about  all  the  fallacies  in  regard  to  tropical  government  with  which 
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an  absence  of  local  knowledge  and  a  narrow  and  distorted  view  of 
history  can  supply  an  active  mind  working  in  an  unfamiliar  field. 

If  I  proceed  to  carry  out  my  own  line  of  thought  by  means  of  an 
analysis  of  Mr.  Adams's  views,  it  is  not  because  I  have  any  doubt 
that  the  criticisms  I  am  about  to  make  will  not  at  once  occur  to 
each  of  you,  but  because  my  studies  have  not  brought  under  my 
notice  any  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  reasonable  foundation 
of  a  political  theory  having  as  its  central  idea  the  acceptance  of  the 
political  incompetence  of  the  tropical  races  as  a  permanent  factor 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  change  under  merely  educational 
influences. 

The  question  which  instantly  springs  out  of  a  consideration  of 
Mr.  Adams's  views  is  this,  that  if  we  accept  as  accurate  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  political  condition  of  our  tropical  Empire  under  British 
rule,  what  was  the  political  condition  of  those  countries  under  their 
own  native  rulers  before  the  advent  of  British  power  had  touched 
the  edifice  of  native  institutions  ? 

It  is  clear  that  all  adverse  comment  on  the  absence  of  political 
independence  in  tropical  countries  under  British  rule  can  rest  only 
on  one  logical  basis — namely,  upon  the  idea  that  under  native  rule 
the  natives  of  these  territories  would  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of 
representation  than  they  do  at  present ;  and  this  idea  carries  with 
it  the  implication  that  the  natives  of  the  tropics  would  be  better  off 
in  the  wider  political  life  which  it  is  assumed  would  accompany 
native  rule  than  they  are  under  a  British  administration  which 
denies  them  political  rights. 

Let  us  examine  these  ideas  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East. 
Fortunately,  we  are  under  no  necessity  of  attempting  to  paint  from 
our  imaginations  the  picture  of  what  India,  Burma,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  Borneo  would  be  if  British  authority  were  with- 
drawn from  those  countries,  for  the  page  of  history  is  open  to  us, 
and  we  have  at  our  command  most  reliable  accounts,  drawn  from 
native  as  well  as  from  foreign  records,  of  what  the  administrative 
and  social  condition  of  these  countries  was  before  the  advent  of 
British  rule — that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  precisely  those  conditions 
prevailed  which  the  extreme  autonomists  suggest  would  bring 
about  the  salvation  of  the  tropical  races  if  they  were  now 
established. 

With  the  state  of  India  under  native  rule  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar.  The  annals  of  Indian  history  present  a  tedious  monotony 
of  oppression,  bloodshed,  and  disorder,  in  which  our  interest  is- 
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quickened  from  time  to  time  when  the  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
abominations  of  some  great  military  power  like  that  of  the 
Mahrattas  or  by  the  horrible  exploits  of  some  powerful  chief  like 
Nadir  Shah. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  history  of  India,  prior  to  any  inter- 
ference of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  which  are  worthy 
of  particular  emphasis.  One  is  that  in  the  whole  procession  of  the 
centuries  during  which  the  people  of  Hindustan  had  the  shaping  of 
their  own  destinies,  they  never  developed  a  form  of  government 
which,  in  anything  beyond  the  management  of  village  affairs, 
contained  the  principle  of  representation  of  the  natives.  The  other 
point  is  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  time  when  the  natives  of 
India  maintained  a  Government  strong  enough  to  resist  foreign 
invasion  or  to  maintain  itself  for  any  great  length  of  time  free  from 
the  grossest  internal  disorders. 

These  phenomena  are  due  to  causes  so  well  known  that  to 
enumerate  them  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

When  we  turn  to  Burma,  however,  we  find  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  country  far  better  suited  than  those  of  India  to  the 
existence  of  a  successful  native  state. 

Instead  of  a  country  split  up  into  a  thousand  principalities,  sub- 
divided almost  to  infinity  by  racial,  tribal,  linguistic,  and  social  differ- 
ences, we  have  a  territory  homogeneous  in  most  essential  respects ; 
and  two  powerful  elements  of  cohesion — a  common  language  and  a 
common  religion — have  afforded  in  Burma  the  most  favourable  basis 
for  political  unity.  Indeed,  for  nearly  a  century  prior  to  the  first 
war  between  Burma  and  England  the  country  had  been  under  the 
administration  of  one  central  Government. 

Of  the  complex  causes  which  led,  through  the  agency  of  three 
wars,  to  the  absorption  of  Burma  into  the  British  Empire  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  had  their  origin  ultimately  in  the  bar- 
barity and  incompetence  of  the  native  Government ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  kind  of  government  was  produced  through 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  Burmese  people  I  may  devote  a 
few  moments  to  a  description  of  Burma  under  its  own  kings. 

The  Burmese  sovereign  was  a  complete  despot.  He  ruled  his 
kingdom  by  means  of  a  complicated  hierarchy  of  officials,  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  persons  nominated  by  the  king  and  respon- 
sible for  their  acts  to  him  alone. 

The  higher  officials  actually  attached  to  the  Court  received 
fixed  salaries ;  but  all  the  district  officials  were  allowed  to  make  their 
living  as  best  they  could  by  extorting  from  the  people  under  their 
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jurisdiction  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  over  and  above  the  revenue 
to  be  remitted  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  country  was  divided  into 
districts  or  townships  called  Myo ;  and  the  officials  in  these  dis- 
tricts were  called  Myosa,  or  "eaters  of  townships." 

The  extent  to  which  extortion  was  practised  by  the  native 
Burmese  officials  may  be  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  Burma  there  never  existed  a  wealthy 
class.  The  fear  that  the  tax-gatherer  would  instantly  find  an 
excuse  to  rob  any  man  who  showed  the  smallest  evidence  of  wealth 
was  so  universal  that  no  one  dared  to  expose  himself  to  such  a 
suspicion  ;  and  where  wealth  came  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
it  was  at  once  dissipated  in  works  of  religious  merit — such  as  the 
building  of  monasteries  or  pagodas — or  in  providing  free  entertain- 
ment for  everybody  within  reach. 

If  we  could  find  that  in  return  for  this  excessive  taxation  the 
people  of  Burma  were  provided  with  decent  government,  there 
would  be  a  brighter  side  of  native  rule  to  set  against  the  oppressive 
character  of  the  revenue  system.  But  the  annals  of  Burma  furnish 
us  with  no  such  relief.  In  the  two  great  functions  of  government 
—the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  administration  of 
justice — Burmese  rule  was  a  dismal  failure.  Although  things  were 
better  under  one  king,  during  the  reign  of  Mindon  Min  for  example, 
and  worse  under  another,  under  Thibaw  Min  for  instance,  the 
general  condition  of  the  country  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
native  rule  was  deplorable. 

The  administration  was  corrupt  to  the  core  ;  the  absence  of  a 
proper  police  force  placed  the  whole  territory  under  the  dominion 
of  bands  of  dacoits  or  freebooters  ;  rebellion  with  its  attendant 
horrors  reared  its  head  in  a  dozen  places  at  once ;  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  question  of  success- 
ful bribery  ;  and  if  criminal  justice  was  somewhat  less  corrupt  the 
fact  was  offset  by  the  barbarous  character  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  upon  convicted  criminals  and  by  the  inhuman  tortures 
which  were  commonly  meeted  out  to  prisoners  and  witnesses  alike. 

To  describe  the  state  of  Burma  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ava  would  simply  entail  a  recital  of  every  repulsive 
detail  which  history  teaches  us  to  expect  when  a  vicious  Oriental 
despot,  who  has  waded  to  a  throne  through  the  blood  of  his 
relatives,  and  has  maintained  himself  only  by  assassination  and 
bribery,  has  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  people,  has  destroyed 
the  fidelity  of  his  companions  in  crime,  and  has  at  last  reaped  the 
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reward  of  offending  beyond  endurance  the  susceptibilities  of  a 
powerful  neighbour. 

When  the  Kingdom  of  Ava  fell  in  1885  the  days  of  native 
administration  in  Burma  were  at  an  end.  For  centuries,  stretching 
back  beyond  the  time  when  England  was  a  province  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  the  people  of  Burma  were  free  to  develop  enlightened 
institutions  ;  all  they  had  to  show  at  the  end  was  a  despotism 
strong  in  every  element  of  oppression,  formidable  in  everything 
which  contributed  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  people  ;  but  weak  and 
inefficient  alike  in  maintaining  decent  order  within  its  frontiers 
and  in  protecting  itself  by  diplomacy  or  by  war  against  foreign 
aggression. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  affords  an  illustration  no  less  striking  of 
what  native  rule  means  for  the  natives  of  a  tropical  country. 

Here  again  the  form  of  government  evolved  through  uninfluenced 
native  activity  was  purely  despotic.  When  we  first  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  which  lay  behind  our  small 
coast  settlements  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  we  found  the 
Peninsula  split  up  into  a  number  of  native  States  under  the  absolute 
rule  of  native  sultans,  and  each  State  divided  in  turn  into  a  number 
of  districts  administered  by  lesser  chiefs  holding  their  powers  under 
grants  from  the  sultans. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  of  any  close  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Malay  rule.  I  will  simply  quote  a  description  of 
the  Government  of  Pahang,  one  of  the  native  States  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  written  in  1888  by  Sir  J.  P.  Rodger,  at 
present  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  but  at  that  time 
British  Resident  in  Pahang  : — 

A  system  of  taxation  under  which  every  necessary  as  well  as  every 
luxury  of  life  was  heavily  taxed ;  law  courts  in  which  the  procedure  was 
the  merest  mockery  of  justice,  the  decisions  depending  solely  on  the 
relative  wealth  or  influence  of  the  litigants,  and  where  the  punishments 
were  utterly  barbarous ;  a  system  of  debt -slavery  under  which  not  only 
the  debtor  but  his  wife,  and  their  most  remote  descendants,  were  con- 
demned to  hopeless  bondage  ;  the  right  of  the  Raja  to  compel  all  female 
children  to  pass  through  his  harem  ;  an  unlimited  corvee,  or  forced  labour 
for  indefinite  periods  and  entirely  without  remuneration — such  are  some 
of  the  more  striking  examples,  although  the  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
of  administrative  misrule  in  a  State  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  of 
Singapore.  The  condition  of  the  Pahang  ryot  may  be  briefly  expressed  by 
stating  that  he  had  practically  no  rights,  whether  of  person  or  property, 
not  merely  in  his  relations  with  the  Raja,  but  even  in  those  with  his 
immediate  district  chief. 

B*l 
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If  this  was  the  character  of  Malay  rule  in  the  Peninsula  its  evils 
were,  if  possible,  exaggerated  in  the  Archipelago.  The  territories 
which  are  now  known  as  British  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  were 
formerly  under  the  rule  of  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Brunei ;  and  at  the 
time  when  the  British  flag  was  first  planted  within  sight  of  the  great 
mountain  Kina  Balu,  the  sultans  of  Brunei  had  reduced  Northern 
Borneo  to  a  state  which  beggars  description.  Industry  had  been 
completely  killed  by  piracy ;  the  constant  raids  of  slave-hunters  had 
driven  the  coast  population  into  the  dense  jungle  which  clothes  the 
interior  of  the  island  ;  internal  strife  between  Malay  and  Chinese, 
between  Malay  and  Dyak,  between  Malay  and  Malay,  had  com- 
pletely broken  up  all  social  .and  economic  relations  ;  the  whole 
population  was  living  under  a  reign  of  terror. 

What  need  is  there  to  go  further  afield  ?  If  the  history  of  our 
Far  Eastern  Empire  teaches  one  lesson  more  plainly  than  another, 
it  is  that  at  the  time  when  each  territory  came  under  our  rule  the 
natives  had  already  demonstrated  their  utter  unfitness  to  develop 
or  maintain  a  decent  Government. 

The  reply  which  is  generally  made  by  the  tropical  autonomists  to 
an  argument  based  on  an  historical  survey  of  native  rule  in  the 
tropics  is  this,  that  the  tropical  peoples  should  be  given  more  time 
in  which  to  adopt  reasonable  administrative  methods  ;  that,  after 
all,  if  we  go  far  enough  back  in  our  own  history,  we  reach  a  time 
when  misrule  and  oppression  were  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  our  Government ;  that  it  has  only  been  through  the  agency  of 
revolution,  peaceful  or  otherwise,  that  England,  for  example,  has 
at  tained  a  civilised  Government  based  on  a  wide  representation  of 
the  people  ;  and  that,  all  other  questions  apart,  the  natives  of  the 
tropics  prefer  their  own  government,  bad  as  it  is,  and  have  a  right 
to  gratify  their  preference. 

These  propositions  bring  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter. 
There  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  a  belief  that  if  the 
natives  of  the  tropics  were  given  more  time,  they  would  improve 
their  governmental  methods  and  adopt  the  principle  of  true  re- 
presentation. I  have  confined  myself  to  a  description  of  native 
rule  in  our  own  Far  Eastern  Empire ;  but  if  we  turn  instead  to  the 
whole  area  of  the  tropics  we  find  this  fact  to  be  almost  universally 
true,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  first  contact  occurred  between 
Europe  and  each  part  of  the  tropics,  the  native  States  which  were 
found  to  possess  decent  government  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  that  in  these  few  cases  the  form  of  government 
was  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  representative  type. 
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In  regard  to  our  own  former  bad  government  and  the  revolutions 
by  which  it  has  been  improved,  it  is  a  most  striking  fact  that  for 
every  revolution  which  has  occurred  in  Europe  within  historic 
times  we  can  find  a  dozen  in  each  tropical  country.  There  has 
been,  indeed,  a  great  abundance  of  revolutions  in  tropical  countries  ; 
but  between  the  European  revolutions  and  the  tropical  revolutions 
there  has  been  this  vital  difference,  that  in  the  former  the  object 
has  nearly  always  been  a  reform  in  the  government,  to  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  revolutionary  party  has  been  pledged,  whilst  the- 
tropical  revolutions  have  never  had  any  other  real  aim  than  to 
transfer  from  one  party  to  another  control  of  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  agencies  of  a  despotic  power. 

But  it  is  the  final  argument,  that  the  natives  of  the  tropics  have 
the  right  to  enjoy  their  own  misrule,  which  is  at  once  the  most  plau- 
sible and  the  most  fallacious. 

If  we  go  far  enough  back  in  the  history  of  the  world  we  may,  no 
doubt,  reach  a  time  when  it  might  of  truth  be  said  of  every  State 
that  it  had  the  right  to  its  own  bad  government.  But  in  order  to 
find  a  period  in  which  this  proposition  would  hold  it  is  necessary 
to  go  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  whole  of  human 
society  was  in  its  tribal  stage,  when  each  community  was  self- 
supporting,  and  was  independent,  alike  in  the  matter -of  supplies 
and  markets,  of  all  other  communities — in  a  word,  to  a  time  when 
navigation  and  international  trade  had  not  created  a  wider  relation 
than  that  of  individuals  within  an  isolated  clan. 

From  the  moment  when  international  commerce  had  its  begin- 
nings the  question  of  the  character  of  Governments  ceased  to  be  a 
purely  internal  concern  of  each  State,  for  there  then  arose  a  general 
obligation,  based  upon  obvious  considerations  of  expediency,  that 
no  country  should  maintain  a  Government  so  greatly  inferior  to  the 
best  type  known  at  the  period  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
international  trade. 

To  the  failure  of  the  European  Governments  to  meet  this  obliga- 
tion we  may  trace  the  formation  of  the  Hanseatic  League  ;  but  this 
failure  and  its  consequences  only  serve  to  emphasise  the  existence 
of  the  obligation. 

The  elaboration  of  this  idea  will  lead  us  to  the  second  division  of 
my  subject — namely,  the  economic  aspect  of  tropical  problems  ;  and 
with  the  materials  then  before  us  we  may  hope  to  formulate  some 
general  principles  applicable  to  the  control  and  development  of 
tropical  dependencies,  which  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
address  it  was  my  object  to  lay  before  you. 
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There  is  a  point  in  connection  with  the  conquest  and  subsequent 
administration  of  tropical  countries  by  Europeans  which  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  It  is  very  easy  to 
understand  how  at  a  time  when  the  monopolistic  theory  of  inter- 
national commerce  prevailed  each  of  the  Great  Powers  was  concerned 
in  securing  for  its  own  subjects  some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  a  trading  ground  ;  and  the  policy  of  mutual  exclusion  adopted 
by  each  nation  (a  policy  which  is  still  followed,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  by  every  country  except  our  own)  accounts  for  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  tropics  into  the  political  system  of 
one  or  another  of  the  Great  Powers. 

But  whilst  this  motive  accounts  for  the  conquest  of  the  tropics 
it  does  not  by  itself  afford  any  explanation  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
native  administrations  and  the  assumption  by  each  Power  of 
the  expense,  the  responsibility,  and  the  labour  of  controlling  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  native  tropical  States  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger. 

In  a  word,  the  desire  to  obtain  exclusive  trade  areas  furnishes  us 
with  the  key  to  colonial  policy  as  between  the  Great  Powers,  but 
fails  to  throw  any  light  upon  colonial  policy  in  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  relations  between  each  Power  and  its  own  dependencies,  for  it 
leaves  unanswered  the  very  important  question,  Why,  if  trade  was 
the  object  of  colonial  policy,  did  not  the  Powers  content  themselves 
with  the  trade  and  let  the  affairs  of  internal  government  alone  ? 

I  may  make  this  point  more  clear  by  an  illustration.  We  all 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  Holland  was  driven  to  seek, 
an  exclusive  trade  area  in  the  Eastern  seas  ;  and  we  recall  that  she 
succeeded  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  establishing  a  trade  mono- 
poly as  complete  as  the  conditions  of  the  period  permitted.  But 
when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  the  Dutch  Asiatic  possessions 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  desire  to  maintain  a  general 
trade  control  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  was  only  one  part  of  Dutch 
policy,  and  that  the  other  part  was  a  desire  to  avoid,  above  all  things, 
any  conquest  of  territory  or  any  assumption  of  administrative 
responsibilities. 

It  is,  in  fact,  well  known  to  every  student  of  colonial  affairs  that 
the  mainspring  of  Dutch  colonial  policy  was  trade-hunger  and  not 
land-hunger,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  our  own  Empire  in  the  Far 
East  lay  in  the  desire  for  trade  and  not  in  the  lust  of  conquest. 
Yet  England  and  Holland  find  themselves  to-day  in  possession  of  vast 
territories  in  the  Far  East,  throughout  which,  for  the  most  part, 
native  administration  has  been  abolished  or  brought  under  control. 
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The  abolition  of  the  native  administrations  is  a  fact  within  the 
domain  of  political  history,  but  the  causes  of  the  fact  must  be  sought 
in  the  field  of  economics. 

I  have  referred  to  the  circumstance  that  the  growth  of  foreign 
commerce  raised  the  question  of  the  internal  government  of  trade 
areas  from  the  national  to  the  international  plane  ;  and  the  history 
of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  British  East  Indies  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  reason  why  territorial  conquest  and  administrative  control 
followed  upon  the  heels  of  political  domination  was  this,  that  there 
were  found  to  exist  between  the  conditions  of  native  rule  and  the 
conditions  underwhich  alone  commerce  could  be  advantageously  pur- 
sued differences  which  experience  soon  showed  to  be  irreconcilable. 

The  history  of  the  expansion  of  our  own  Far  Eastern  Empire, 
from  its  beginnings  at  Fort  St.  George  in  India  and  from  the  trade 
centre  of  Singapore  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  points  in  the  most 
unmistakeable  manner  to  a  train  of  economic  causes,  masked, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  under  a  political  guise  because  despatches 
are  written  in  the  phraseology  of  politics  and  not  in  that  of  trade. 

But  if  we  trace  the  growth  of  British  control  in  India  from  the 
time  when  the  French  power  was  finally  broken^  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  that  our  policy  was  conditioned 
from  first  to  last  chiefly  by  economic  considerations  ;  and  that  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  Empire  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
though  at  first  sight  it  conveys  the  impression  of  a  removal  of 
Indian  affairs  from  the  economic  to  the  political  field,  was  in  reality 
a  measure  dictated  by  an  economic  policy  wider  than  that  of  the 
East  India  directors. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  and  second  Burmese  wars,  as  the  result  of 
which  Lower  Burma  passed  under  British  rule,  were  due  to  political 
causes ;  but  the  third  Burmese  war,  which  added  to  our  Empire 
Upper  Burma,  with  an  area  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Lower  Burma, 
was  very  largely  economic  in  its  causes. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  our  assumption  of  the  administration  of 
the  native  States  rested  entirely  upon  economic  considerations — 
chiefly  upon  the  failure  of  the  native  sultans  to  put  an  end  to  the 
piracy  which  constantly  threatened  our  commerce. 

When  we  turn  to  Borneo,  we  find  that  one  part  of  the  British 
area  is  actually  administered  by  a  commercial  company,  and  that 
the  other  part  had  its  origin  as  a  British  protectorate  in  the  desire 
of  the  first  Raja  Brooke  to  reach  the  natives  through  the  medium 
of  trade  and  thus  to  exert  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sarawak. 
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Without  going  any  further  in  search  of  illustrations  we  may  take 
it  as  proved  that  one  set  of  economic  causes  led  to  the  absorption  of 
the  tropics  into  the  political  systems  of  Europe,  and  that  another 
set  of  economic  causes  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  native  adminis- 
trations in  the  interests  of  commercial  progress  ;  it  remains  to  show 
that  the  structure  and  working  of  the  European  administrations 
which  replaced  native  rule  throughout  the  heat-belt  reflected  in 
their  turn  not  political  but  economic  necessities. 

During  the  past  century  the  conditions  under  which  interna- 
tional commerce  is  conducted  have  undergone  extraordinary 
changes.  The  sailing  vessel  has  made  way  for  the  steamer,  and 
the  commercial  field  has  thus  been  greatly  enlarged  ;  the  submarine 
cable  has  also  had  the  most  powerful  effect,  because,  now  that  all 
the  important  trade  centres  of  the  world  are  in  close  touch  with 
one  another,  prices  are  no  longer  regulated  entirely  by  the  natural 
relation  subsisting  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  but  to  a 
great  extent  also  by  the  manipulations  of  a  comparatively  small 
body  of  men  who  have  gathered  into  their  hands  the  business  of 
collecting  and  distributing  trade  products  ;  finally,  trade  has  become 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  concern  of 
Governments,  and  international  policy  is  to-day  little  more  than 
the  expression  in  political  terms  of  the  needs  of  international 
commerce. 

There  are  very  few  conditions  to  which  commerce  cannot  adjust 
itself.  It  may  be  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  tariffs  ;  it  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  insidious  working  of  bounties  on  produc- 
tion ;  it  feels  the  effect  of  great  strikes  ;  it  is  most  sensitive  to  the 
influence  of  climate ;  but  to  these  elements  and  to  others  of  a 
similar  character  commerce  adjusts  itself  by  means  of  fluctuating 
prices,  by  the  flow  of  capital  from  one  country  to  another,  and  from 
one  industry  to  another,  and  by  a  hundred  other  inner  workings  of 
its  system. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  realise  that  there  are 
two  conditions  to  the  absence  of  which  commerce  cannot  adjust 
itself — two  conditions  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  great  commerce  at  the  present  day  :  one  is  reasonable 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  other  is  the  presence  in 
every  important  trade  area  of  competent  and  impartial  courts  for 
the  adjustment  of  commercial  disputes  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
contracts. 

Now  these  two  conditions,  without  which  modern  commerce 
cannot  exist,  are  precisely  the  conditions  which  native  rule  in  the 
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tropics  never  afforded ;  and  it  is  ultimately  to  this  cause  that  we 
must  trace  the  substitution  of  European  for  native  methods  of 
administration  throughout  the  heat-belt. 

Taking  the  Far  East  as  the  field  from  which  to  draw  our  evidence, 
the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  ground  shows  that  every 
European  country  represented  in  that  part  of  the  world  has  been 
engaged  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  in  directing  all  the  energies 
of  its  local  administrations  to  the  task  of  creating  in  the  Far 
Eastern  tropics  such  conditions  as  would  most  readily  respond  to 
the  needs  of  commerce. 

First,  there  is  the  effort  to  protect  life  and  property ;  then  we  see 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  ;  this  is  followed  by  the 
making  of  roads  ;  and  this  in  turn  by  the  building  of  railways,  the 
improvement  of  harbours,  the  laying  of  telegraph  lines  and  sub- 
marine cables  ;  and  so  on  through  a  whole  series  of  acts  traceable 
to  the  common  origin  of  economic  necessity. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  brief  formula  :  in  tropical  areas  the 
colonial  problem  as  between  nation  and  nation,  the  colonial  problem 
as  between  each  nation  and  its  own  dependencies,  and  the  colonial 
problem  as  between  each  dependent  Government  and  its  own  sphere 
of  activity,  has  always  been  a  problem  in  the  domain  of  economics. 
Or,  to  put  it  even  more  concisely,  the  problem  of  the  control  and 
development  of  tropical  dependencies  alike  in  its  international,  in 
its  national,  and  in  its  internal  aspects,  rests  and  always  has  rested 
upon  economic  foundations. 

If  it  is  suggested  that,  after  all,  the  facts  which  I  have  treated  as 
falling  within  an  economic  classification  could  as  well  be  treated, 
from  another  standpoint,  as  elements  in  a  social  category,  the  sug- 
gestion takes  us  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of  a  philosophic 
treatment  of  tropical  affairs. 

If  up  to  the  present  I  have  scarcely  done  more  than  lay  before 
you  a  number  of  familiar  facts  in  a  somewhat  less  familiar  juxta- 
position, so,  now,  in  bringing  my  address  to  a  close,  I  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  doing  more  than  to  apply  to  colonial  history  an  inter- 
pretation which  has  already,  in  recent  years,  been  placed  upon 
general  history  by  students  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States — 
that  is  to  say,  an  interpretation  which  looks  more  towards  physical 
than  towards  intellectual  causes  for  the  explanation  of  social  con- 
ditions, which  treats  history  rather  as  the  expression  of  the  inter- 
action between  humanity  and  its  environment  than  of  the  action 
and  reaction  of  humanity's  units  operating  upon  one  another  as  free 
agents. 
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Writers  who  have  chosen  the  history  of  the  tropics  as  their 
theme,  in  common  with  those  who  have  worked  in  the  broader 
spaces  of  general  history,  have  for  the  most  part  laid  aside  their 
material  after  throwing  upon  it  a  philosophical  illumination  whose 
rays  may  be  followed  back  to  one  or  another  of  several  clearly 
indicated  sources. 

Thus  we  have  had  a  theistic  philosophy  of  history,  and  a 
religious  philosophy  of  history ;  in  Hegel  and  his  followers  we 
trace  an  idealistic  interpretation,  in  Aristotle  and  those  of  his 
school  a  political  interpretation.  It  is  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  writings  of  Vico  and  Montesquieu,  that  we  observe  the  first 
trend  towards  an  explanation  of  history  along  the  lines  of  what  has 
been  termed  "historical  materialism  "  or  "economic  determinism." 

This  theory  has  found  its  most  effective  expression  in  the  writings 
of  Buckle  and  of  Karl  Marx  ;  and  its  history  has  been  related  with 
striking  ability  by  Professor  Seligman  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Economic  Interpretation  of  History." 

From  the  introduction  to  this  volume  I  take  the  following  con- 
cise statement  of  the  theory : — 

The  existence  of  man  depends  upon  his  ability  to  sustain  himself. 
The  economic  life  is,  therefore,  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  life. 
Since  human  life,  however,  is  the  life  of  man  in  society,  individual  exist- 
ence moves  within  the  framework  of  the  social  structure  and  is  modified  by 
it.  What  the  conditions  of  maintenance  are  to  the  individual,  the  similar 
relations  of  production  and  consumption  are  to  the  community.  To 
economic  causes,  therefore,  must  be  traced  in  the  last  instance  those  trans- 
formations in  the  structure  of  society  which  themselves  condition  the 
relations  of  social  classes  and  the  various  manifestations  of  social  life. 

If,  now,  we  apply  to  the  facts  of  tropical  history  the  theory  of 
economic  determinism,  we  shall  find  some  explanation  of  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  character  of  tropical  and 
non-tropical  civilisation,  which  up  to  this  point  we  have  merely 
described. 

But  before  proceeding  to  this  task  it  is  necessary  to  carry  one 
step  further  than  I  think  has  yet  been  done  by  those  who  hold  the 
theory  which  I  have  outlined  to  you,  the  relation  between  economics 
and  politics. 

The  economic  conditions  of  Europe,  which  began  to  lose  their 
elasticity  very  shortly  after  steam  replaced  muscle  as  the  driving 
force  of  commerce,  have  become  during  the  past  fifty  years  very 
rigid,  under  the  intense  and  increasing  pressure  of  modern  in- 
dustrialism. 
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Humanity,  in  the  old  countries  of  the  temperate  zone,  finding 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  struggle  for  existence,  has  had  forced 
upon  it  a  steadily  growing  conviction  that  the  only  direct  relation 
with  its  economic  environment  which  promises  even  a  temporary 
hope  of  sustaining  life  is  a  relation  of  obedience  and  submission. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  this  direct  relation,  to  relieve 
man  of  the  unwelcome  thought  that  he  is  the  slave  of  the  economic 
conditions  under  which  he  lives.  We  know  these  attempts  under 
the  names  of  co-operative  industries,  benevolent  societies,  trade 
unions,  and  so  on.  Whatever  benefits  may  have  resulted  through 
these  agencies,  their  strongest  advocates  do  not  claim  that  they 
have  done  more  than  effect  a  very  slight  modification  in  the  vital 
relation  between  a  man's  daily  work  and  his  daily  bread. 

But  man,  impatient  of  the  idea  that  by  the  exercise  of  proper 
effort  he  cannot  modify  any  condition  of  his  life,  yet  forced  more 
and  more  to  realise  that  his  economic  environment  is  unresponsive 
to  his  best  efforts,  has  shown,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  a  marked 
tendency  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
change  single-handed  the  immutable  law  of  economic  pressure  and 
to  seek  consolation  in  the  idea  that  forces  which  he  is  powerless  to 
withstand  in  single  combat  may  be  checked  in  their  operation  by 
means  of  the  mighty  agencies  at  the  command  of  a  Government. 

It  is  this  belief,  that  what  man  cannot  achieve  in  direct  conflict 
with  his  economic  environment,  he  may  be  able  to  compass  through 
political  action,  which,  I  believe,  lies  at  the  back  of  all  movements 
having  as  their  aim  the  increased  representation  of  the  masses  in 
national  government,  whether  those  movements  are  in  their  general 
character  anarchistic,  socialistic,  communistic,  or  merely  demo- 
cratic. 

This  theory  of  the  economic  origin  of  political  tendencies  fits 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

When  the  inexorable  economic  law  is  approached  by  methods  of 
what  I  may  call  frontal  attack — that  is  to  say,  when  man  flings 
himself  against  the  direct  force  of  that  law  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
its  close  chain  of  causation — he  meets  nothing  but  defeat,  and  defeat 
so  instant  and  so  complete  that  his  proper  pride  cannot  escape 
unhurt. 

Compared  with  this,  the  indirect  attack,  through  political 
agencies,  through  the  workings  of  a  Government  of  which  each 
man  feels  himself  a  part,  ministers  in  the  most  seductive  manner 
to  man's  vanity  in  his  own  powers. 

Here,  if  effort  does  not  meet  the  reward  of  success,  a  thousand 
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explanations  are  at  hand,  each  one  easing  the  sense  of  failure.  A 
measure  directed  to  the  amelioration  of  some  economic  condition 
may  have  been  unskilfully  conceived ;  it  may  require  a  considerable 
time  before  its  effects  can  be  expected  to  appear ;  its  execution  may 
have  been  entrusted  to  incompetent  agents. 

But  the  great  and  overwhelming  attraction  of  the  attempt  to 
relieve  economic  pressure  through  political  agencies  is  this,  that 
defeat,  however  often  encountered,  however  long  continued,  never 
closes  the  avenues  of  hope  ;  and  man,  seeking  economic  salvation 
along  political  lines,  is  never  degraded  by  the  sense  of  utter  defence- 
lessness  and  subjection  or  compelled  to  face  the  constant  humiliation 
of  personal  defeat. 

To  close  this  train  of  ideas  one  element  remains1 — that  of  religion. 
It  is  clear  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  man  is  urged  by  the  inflexibility 
of  his  economic  environment  to  seek  relief  in  the  field  of  politics, 
he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  less  urged  towards  the  same  course  by 
the  influence  of  his  religious  sentiments.  For  although  the  suffer- 
ing, the  stress,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by  economic  pressure  are 
the  most  apparent  reasons  for  man's  efforts  to  secure  relief,  they 
are,  in  fact,  founded  in  a  deeper  cause.  It  is  the  threat  that  man's 
growing  conviction  of  economic  helplessness  will  destroy  his  sense 
of  free-will  and  thus  make  him  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic 
slave,  which  causes  him  to  struggle  so  violently  in  the  mesh  of  his 
economic  environment. 

In  this  struggle  he  is  sustained  by  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  for  without  the  idea  of  free-will  Christianity 
would  be  an  empty  creed. 

Now  wherein  lies  the  application  of  all  this  to  -  the  problem  of 
tropical  government,  and  what  principle  is  to  be  formulated  for  our 
guidance  by  applying  our  theory  to  the  conditions  of  tropical  life  ? 

.Unfortunately,  I  have  taken  up  so  much  time  in  unfolding  my 
theory,  that  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  very  brief  application  of  it. 
I  hope,  however,  to  extend  this  application  at  some  future  time. 

The  facts  before  us  explain  several  important  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  and  condition  of  the  tropics.  We  have 
seen  that  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  a  political  development  of  tropical 
peoples  finds  expression  in  Europe  and  America,  it  can  be  traced 
to  our  own  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  political  growth  among 
ourselves. 

It  has  appeared,  further,  that  the  reason  why  our  economic  con- 
ditions have  produced  the  desire  for  an  increasingly  popular  form 
of  government  is  not  only  that  economic  enslavement  produces 
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suffering  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  relieved  by  legislation,  but  also 
that  the  idea  of  economic  enslavement  threatens  that  belief  in 
free-will  which  forms  part  of  our  religion. 

The  application  of  this  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East 
is  very  clear. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  there  has  been  in  Burma,  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  in  Borneo,  no  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  that  economic  pressure  which  is  the  root  of 
political  ambitions  in  a  people  has  found  no  place  in  the  annals  of 
those  countries. 

When  we  turn  to  India,  we  find  a  most  interesting  application  of 
our  theory.  In  India,  from  very  early  times,  economic  pressure 
has  been  severe,  and  to  this  fact  we  may  trace  the  existence  of  the 
village  community,  which  afforded  to  small  bodies  of  people  the 
element  of  representation  in  regard  to  the  management  of  petty 
local  affairs.  The  reasons  why  the  economic  pressure  in  India 
never  led  to  any  development  of  political  representation  on  a 
national  scale  are  for  the  most  part  very  complicated  in  their  origin, 
but  their  operation  is  readily  described. 

Until  after.the  conquest  of  India  by  the  British  power  the  village 
communities  of  India  were  for  all  practical  purposes  self-contained 
communities  ;  the  economic  life  was  conditioned  almost  entirely  by 
causes  operating  within  the  community  itself ;  and  hence  there 
never  arose  any  desire,  from  economic  causes,  to  carry  the  political 
authority  of  the  community  beyond  its  own  limits. 

When,  through  the  agency  of  the  British  administration,  the 
internal  trade  of  India  grew  to  such  proportions  that  there  arose  a 
considerable  trade  intercourse  between  one  community  and  another, 
two  causes  operated  to  check  any  movement  towards  political 
growth.  One  was  that  the  higher  political  control  had  passed  out 
of  native  hands,  and  the  other  was  that,  even  if  such  political 
ambitions  had  still  remained  possible  of  achievement,  they  were  the 
less  likely  to  arise  because  the  effect  of  British  administration  was 
to  increase  trade  and  therefore  to  reduce  the  economic  pressure. 

Again,  the  extraordinary  social  conditions  of  India,  and  particularly 
the  institution  of  caste,  worked  against  the  prospect  of  any  political 
growth  beyond  the  stage  of  the  village  community. 

But  in  India,  as  in  Europe,  religion  has  played  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  course  of  political  evolution.  In  Europe,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  religious  conception  of  free-will  operated  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  economic  stimulus,  and  operated  with  great  force. 
In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  always 
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belonged  to  religions  of  which  the  idea  of  free-will  forms  no  part,  but 
of  which,  on  the  contrary,  fatalism  is  the  strongest  characteristic. 

It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  a  conviction  of  economic  enslavement, 
so  far  from  outraging  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India, 
would  fit  their  religious  beliefs  with  the  utmost  nicety ;  and  it  is 
not  less  clear  that,  in  a  community  so  deeply  religious  as  the  Indian 
community,  the  fatalistic  idea  would  be  strong  enough  to  check  any 
tendency  towards  political  activity,  even  if  the  economic  conditions 
were  such  as  to  suggest  such  ambitions. 

In  conclusion,  the  principle  which  seems  to  stand  clearly  forth  on 
a  consideration  of  the  facts  I  have  presented  to  you  is  this,  that  as 
economic  pressure  and  Christian  morality  have  been  at  the  root  of 
political  progress  in  Europe,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  there  can  be 
any  natural  growth  of  political  activity  in  tropical  countries  until 
economic  pressure  and  the  idea  of  free-will  take  the  place  of  econo- 
mic ease  and  the  philosophy  of  fatalism. 

Until  these  changes  occur  every  movement  in  the  direction  of 
popular  government  in  the  tropics  can  rest  only  upon  artificial 
foundations  and  can  lead  only  to  failure,  disappointment,  and  social 
chaos. 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  CECIL  CLEMENTI  SMITH,  G.C.M.G.,  explained  that  having 
only  heard  the  Paper  read  he  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  discuss 
it  with  due  regard  to  its  importance.  But  he  was  aware  of 
Professor  Alleyne  Ireland's  very  careful  examination  on  the  spot  of 
many  problems  of  the  administration  of  Tropical  Colonies,  and  he 
had  read  with  great  interest  the  communications  he  had  made  on 
the  subject  to  the  "  Times."  He,  as  an  old  administrator,  heartily 
welcomed  such  criticisms  by  so  competent  an  observer,  and  he 
desired  to  take  the  opportunity  of  tendering  his  thanks  to  the 
Professor  for  what  he  had  written  and  published.  He  would  only 
touch  on  one  point  dealt  with  in  the  Paper  just  read.  He  gathered 
that  Professor  Alleyne  Ireland  was  opposed  to  the  granting  of 
representative  institutions  to  the  native  races  in  Tropical  Colonies. 
In  that  he  entirely  concurred.  It  may  be  that  the  Professor  had 
forcibly  dealt  with  this  phase  of  government  in  the  way  he  had 
done  in  order  to  warn  our  cousins  across  the  water  who  had 
recently  acquired  a  Tropical  Colony  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  such  a  method  of  government.  However  that  might  be,  he 
(the  speaker)  could  only  state  that  so  far  as  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  different  native  races  in  the  British  Tropical 
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Colonies  went,  in  no  case  were  such  institutions  likely  to  prove  of 
advantage  to  those  races.  And  he  ventured  to  assert  that  it  would 
be  wholly  unadvisable  to  introduce  the  Western  methods  of  repre- 
sentative government,  unless  the  people  themselves  desired  it,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  Tropical  Colonies. 

Sir  CHARLES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G. :  I  must  begin  with  an  apology. 
I  have  on  several  occasions  had  the  honour  of  addressing  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  I  have  always  had  the 
advantages  of  sufficient  time  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
subjects  on  which  I  have  spoken.  To-day  I  have  not  that 
advantage.  I  came  from  Ssotland  this  morning  on  purpose  to 
hear  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  paper.  I  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  admirable  series  of  articles  he  contributed  to  the  "  Times  "  last 
year  on  the  subject  of  Administration  in  the  Tropics,  and  I  look 
forward  with  interest  to  a  study  of  the  very  important  work  on  which 
he  is  engaged — the  expansion  of  his  articles  into  a  complete  and 
exhaustive  encyclopaedia  in  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  This  Institute 
has  been  engaged  for  nearly  forty  years  in  educating  the  people  of 
England  into  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Empire  which 
they  at  one  time  altogether  failed  to  recognise.  Our  annual  reports 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  we  are  making  good  headway,  but  at 
times  we  receive  a  rude  shock.  A  year  ago,  or  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  Lady  Lugard,  in  the  course  of  her  paper  on  Nigeria,  related 
that  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  had  told  her  that  all  he  knew  of  the  West 
African  Settlements  was  that  Africa  had  a  hump  sticking  out  into  the 
sea  somewhere  and  he  believed  that  they  were  there.  Quite  recently 
a  Cabinet  Minister  admitted  his  colossal  ignorance  of  India.  There  is 
evidently  still  room  for  the  operations  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
And  the  best  way  for  us  to  ensure  eventual  success  will  be  to  adhere 
to  the  general  rule  by  which  we  have  been  guided  :  —that  all  who 
speak  here  should  be  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  personal 
experience.  Of  the  tropical  area  included  in  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's 
paper  I  can  only  speak  with  personal  experience  of  Ceylon,  where  I 
held  for  five  years  an  official  appointment  which  brought  me  into 
constant  and  close  contact  with  the  native  community.  So  far 
as  concerns  Ceylon,  I  gladly  associate  myself  with  what  has  been 
said  by  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith.  Under  the  present  form  of  con- 
stitution in  Ceylon,  the  native  communities,  which  include  men  of 
the  highest  intelligence,  and  enjoying  an  hereditary  influence,  the 
growth  of  ages,  are  represented  in  the  Council  by  nomination  of  the 
governors.  The  election  of  representatives  by  any  system  based  on 
a  pecuniary  qualification,  such  as  we  generally  call  representative 
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institutions,  is,  in  my  opinion,  totally  inappropriate  to  the  ethical 
condition  of  the  native  races,  and  would  only  result  in  the  substitu- 
tion for  those  who  are  perfectly  qualified  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  a  class  of  men  who  would  owe  their  position  to  electoral 
agencies,  in  no  way  representative  of  those  national  character- 
istics to  which  it  is  our  desire  to  give  due  weight  and  consideration. 
The  papers  read  at  the  Institute  may  be  divided  generally  into  two 
categories.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  papers  deal  with  facts 
elucidating  the  financial  position,  the  economic  and  ethical  con- 
dition, and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  individual  Colonies 
or  possessions;  while  other  papers  have  dealt  with  groups  of 
Colonies  or  possessions  :  continental  groups  in  America,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  or  insular  groups  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  East. 
In  papers  of  this  class  the  authors  have  generally  based  on  a 
review  of  their  economic  and  ethical  condition  and  their  material 
resources  certain  general  principles  which  they  desire  to  be  applied 
to  the  problems  of  administration.  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  paper 
belongs  to  this  class,  and  a  very  valuable  contribution  it  is  to  the 
productions  of  the  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to 
myself,  inasmuch  as  I  am  now  studying  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  administration  of  their  new  tropical  possessions. 
Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  American  embassy,  I  have  received  a 
quite  exhaustive  collection  of  documents  relating  to  American 
administration,  at  first  in  Cuba,  and  subsequently  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines.  I  am  naturally  anxious,  therefore,  to  learn 
Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland's  views  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  economic  conditions,  and  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  tropics,  and  above  all,  the  relation  of  the  white  man  to  the 
coloured  races  of  the  tropics,  are  questions  of  the  first  Imperial 
importance.  My  own  studies  and  my  practical  experience  in  the 
tropics,  extending  over  many  years,  and  the  more  valuable, 
perhaps,  for  the  responsibility  attached  to  it,  have  led  me  to  well 
defined  and  distinct  principles  of  administration,  and  I  am  glad, 
indeed,  to  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  principles  of  adminis- 
tration which  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  has  arrived  at  by  a  different 
process.  But  I  should  consider  it  a  poor  compliment  to  him  and  to 
the  elaborate  care  he  has  evidently  bestowed  on  his  paper,  to  discuss 
it  without  much  more  careful  preparation  than  a  single  hearing  or 
perusal.  At  present  I  can  only  say  that  it  contains  the  assertion  of 
principles  in  which  I  gladly  express  my  general  concurrence,  and 
I  will  conclude  by  associating  myself  with  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith 
in  recognising  the  value  of  the  important  and  suggestive  paper 
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Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland  has  added  to  his  other  contributions  to  the 
study  of  administration  in  the  Tropics. 

Mr.  HUGH  CLIFFORD,  C.M.G., :     It  has  been  suggested  that   I 
shall  be  able  to  contribute  to  this  discussion  some  remarks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  West  Indies,  but  Professor  Ireland  has 
•explained  in  his  paper  that  his  conclusions  refer  exclusively  to  the 
•"  natives  "  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  that  by  "  natives  "  he 
means  those  who  are  actually  indigenous  to  the  lands  which  they 
inhabit.     In  this  sense  the  West  Indies  may  be  said  to  have  no 
41  native  "  population,  because  the  people,  white  or  coloured,  who 
live  in   these   Colonies   to-day  are   all   descended   from   imported 
immigrants,   not    from    the    indigenous    inhabitants.      Professor 
Ireland's  paper,  therefore,  will  be  seen  to  apply  not  at  all  to  the 
West   Indies,  and  any  comments  which  I  may  be  able   to  make 
(upon  it  must  be  drawn   from   my  Malayan,  not   from  my  West 
Indian   experiences.     It   was   my  lot   in  1887   to  be  sent  by  Sir 
Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  who  has  just  addressed  you,  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  a  native  Sultan  to  advise  him  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  State,  but  with  no  powers  to  enforce  the  adoption  of 
any  advice  that  I  might  give.     The  position,  as  you  will  readily 
understand,  was   frequently  irritating,  since   I  found   myself  the 
impotent  witness  of  much  misery  and  evil.     The  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  State — Pahang — was  subsequently  described  by  Sir 
John  Rodger  in  an  official  report,  an  extract  of  which  has  been 
read  to  you  this  evening  by  Professor  Ireland,  as  one  in  which  there 
existed  for  the  peasants   no  "  rights   of  person   or   of   property." 
To  that  terse  statement  I  need  add  nothing,  save  to  note  that  the 
system  of  government  under  which  this  state  of  things  existed  was 
a  precise  counterpart  of  our  own  feudal  system  as  it  prevailed  in 
Europe  in  the  twelfth  century.    Now,  Professor  Ireland  has  noted  the 
contention  often  advanced  that  the  natives  of  the  heat-belt  preferred 
their  own  corrupt  and  oppressive  government  to  the  systems  which 
we  have  introduced.  .This  is  a  contention  which  I,  for  one,  am  by  no 
means  disposed  to  dispute.     In  Pahang — the  State  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  to  you — I  have  myself  seen  a  generation  grow  up 
which  had  no  personal,  first-hand  recollection  of  the  condition  of 
things  that  prevailed  in  the  old  days  under  native  rule,  and  I  have 
observed  with  keen  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rather  cynical 
amusement,  the  growth  of  a  strong  regret  that  the  unregenerate 
and  picturesque  past  has  been  replaced  by  the  monotonous,  dull 
and  orderly  present.     The  people  who  cherish  this  feeling  are,  first 
and  foremost,  the  chiefs — the  men  who  of  old  held  and  abused  the 
VOL.  xxxvi. — 8.  s  s 
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power  in  which  our  coming  has  caused  a  serious  diminution — the 
men  whose  claws  have  been  cut  by  the  coming  of  the  white  men. 
Their  discontent  is  natural  enough.  The  regret  felt  for  the  past, 
however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  chiefs,  for  the  majority  of 
the  young  men,  of  those  who  have  attained  to  manhood  since  our 
rule  was  established,  are  openly  praisers  of  days  that  are  gone. 
They  have  heard  tales  of  the  brave  times  when  every  man  went 
abroad  with  a  knife  in  his  girdle,  and  used  it  without  scruple 
when  the  occasion  offered,  of  the  days  when  might  was  right, 
when  the  prettiest  girl,  the  best  of  the  kine,  and  all  the  property 
that  a  man  might  covet  was  to  be  had  for  the  taking  by  the 
strongest  and  the  boldest.  In  imagination  these  young  bloods 
picture  themselves  always  in  the  position  of  the  triumphant 
pillager,  never  in  the  unhappy  role  of  the  ignominiously  despoiled, 
and  a  keen  regret  for  the  past  is  thus  engendered,  coupled 
with  something  like  resentment  against  the  white  men  who  have 
reduced  life  to  such  a  dull  level  of  monotony  and  dulness,  and  who 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  such  sorry  spoil-sports.  Often,  after 
the  short  dusk  has  died,  when  I  have  been  seated  in  some  Malayan 
house  in  the  dim  light  cast  by  the  damar  torches,  with  old  friends 
gathered  around  me,  and  the  talk  has  strayed  back  to  the  days 
which  we  saw  together  when  we  all  lived  under  unfettered  native 
rule,  and  the  picturesque  past  has  been  recalled  to  memory,  even 
I  have  found  myself  full  of  sentimental  lamentation  over  the 
disappearance  of  a  condition  of  things  which  supplied  such  an 
abundance  of  interest  and  excitement,-  and  I  too  have  fallen  to 
comparing  that  lurid  past  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ignoble 
present.  But  soon  I  have  turned  the  talk  into  other  channels, 
and  have  said  to  the  older  men  about  me,  "  Do  you  remember 
what  befell  So-and-so's  wife  ?  How  Such-a-one  lost  his  kine  ? 
The  fines  that  were  inflicted  on  So-and-so  for  no  fault  save  a 
chance  reputation  for  wealth,"  and  at  once  the  faces  of  my  com- 
panions have  become  grave,  the  old  enduring,  hunted  look  has 
come  again  into  their  eyes,  and  *'  Allah  be  thanked,"  they  have 
exclaimed,  "that  the  evil  days  are  dead!  "  But  the  young  meD, 
whose  memories  hold  no  such  records  of  misery,  remain  uncon- 
vinced, and  these  are  they  who  prefer  the  corrupt  and  oppressive 
rule  of  the  native  to  the  justice  of  the  white  man.  There  is  one 
other  point  upon  which  I  should  like  to  endorse  what  Professor 
Ireland  has  told  us  concerning  the  apparent  lack  of  power  of  political 
development,  as  we  understand  it,  in  men  of  the  Malayan  race. 
It  has  often  to  me  been  a  matter  of  eager  and  interesting  specula- 
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tion  how  far  the  Malay  people,  about  whom  alone  I  can  pretend 
to  speak,  were  capable  of  developing  anything  in  the  nature  of 
representative  institutions.  When  I  lived  amongst  them  they  had 
a  feudal  system  as  complete  as  that  which  we  ourselves  possessed 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  had  that  system  in  precisely  the 
same  form  with  all  its  details  intact  when  Marco  Polo  made  his 
way  back  from  China,  and  not  by  one  iota  has  that  system  improved 
or  developed.  There  has  been  revolution,  but  the  idea  of  revolution 
there  was  merely  to  change  one  .despot  for  another,  never  to  change 
the  system  itself.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  knowing  the 
people  as  I  have .  said  intimately,  they  have  seemed  not  to  lack 
any  of  the  seeds  that  might  unaided  have  produced  a  system  of 
altruistic  and  democratic  government.  Their  only  change  would 
have  been  from  one  form  of  autocracy  or  oligarchy  to  another, 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  they  would  alter  so  radically  from 
a  feudal  system  into  a  system  like  that  which  has  been  developed 
in  this  country.  I  think  that  among  the  many  papers  which  this 
Institute  has  brought  together — and  they  make  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion— there  will  be  found  none  more  pregnant  with  suggestion  than 
that  to  which  we  have  listened  this  evening,  and  in  my  own  name 
and  that  of  the  audience  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Ireland  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  This  Empire  furnishes  the  most  wonderful 
political  training  given  to  any  race  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  a  group  of  us  young  men  at  Oxford  used  to  discuss 
the  affairs  of  this  Empire  as  if  we  intended  to  run  it.  One  of  them 
is  here  to-night — Sir  Thomas  Raleigh — who  is  fresh  back  from  his 
great  post  as  Legal  Member  of  the  Council  in  India  (which  Lord 
Macaulay  held  in  former  times),  and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Universities  Commission.  I  will  ask  him  to  say  a  few 
words  to  us. 

SIB  THOMAS  RALEIGH,  K. C.S.I. :  The  Chairman  described  the 
author  of  this  paper  as  an  expert,  and  he  has  more  than  justified 
the  description.  I  cannot  claim  any  such  title,  for  my  experience 
was  gained  in  one  part  of  the  large  field  over  which  Mr.  Ireland  has 
been  travelling.  But  India  is  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  East,  and 
experience  in  India  makes  a  man  restive  under  the  application  of 
all  kinds  of  abstract  theories,  however  luminous  those  theories  may 
be.  I  merely  say  that  in  passing,  in  order  to  guard  myself  against 
its  being  supposed  I  passively  accept  all  the  reflections  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  the  paper.  I  should  agree  that  the  East  is 
not  visibly  on  the  road  to  representative  government,  but  in  review- 
ing plans  which  are  impracticable  and  sometimes  absurd  I  think 
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Mr.  Ireland  has  carried  his  theory  just  a  little  too  far.     He  has 
spoken  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  imbuing  the  natives  of  the 
East  with  English  ideas.     He   spoke  of  the  pseudo-assimilation 
between  Hindus  and  English.     That  is  bad.     "  Pseudo  "  anything 
is  bad,  but  I  can  say  from  experience  that  there  is  a  very  real  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  going  on  in  India.     In  dealing  with  my  Hindu 
colleagues,   I  was   often   surprised   to   find   how   completely  they 
assimilated  our  English  notions  of  law,  not  only  our  legal  forms, 
which  they  understand  better  than  we  do,  but  our  notions  of  equity 
and  fair  play,  notions  which  I  believe  they  have  derived  from  the 
study  of  English  law,  and  which  they  often  turn  to  extremely  good 
account.     In  a   higher   sphere   I  have  often  been  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  how  completely  and  sympathetically  a  pious  Hindu 
can  appreciate  the  character  of  a  man — it  may  be  a  teacher  or  official 
chief — who  has  been  able  to  command  his  confidence.     We  must  not 
forget  that  assimilation  is  a  process  with  two  sides  to  it.  We  are  trying 
to  teach  the  Hindus  a  good  many  things,  and  sometimes  things  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  learn,  but  we  are  also  trying  to  learn  a  good 
many  things  from  them.     I  am  profoundly  convinced  if  we  are  to 
succeed  better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  to  avoid  some  blunders 
which  our  administration  has  made,  it  can  only  be  by  cultivating 
sincere  respect  for  the  ways  of  thought  of  Eastern  peoples,  and  by 
allowing  them  to  teach  us  to  understand  their  beliefs.     Subject  to 
this  remark  I  quite  admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  main 
thesis  of  the  paper,  that  what  experience  in  the  East  brings  home 
to  one  is  not  the  points  of  actual  or  possible  likeness,  so  much  as 
the  great  difference  which  separates  the  East  from  the  West.     We 
who  after  a  long  training  here  go  to  India,  go  with  a  number  of 
ideas  in  our  mind  which  we  have  held  unconsciously  and  then  con- 
sciously all  our  lives,  and  whatever  part  of  Europe  we  come  from, 
those  ideas  are  homogeneous.     When  we  in  England  speak  of  races 
we  are  thinking  of  the  difference  which  separates  Englishmen  from 
Irishmen,  or  Germans  from  Kussians.     In  certain  points  all  these 
nationalities  are  alike,  approximately  they  have  the  same  religion 
and  culture.     Then  we  go  to  India  and  we  find  races  who  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  centuries  of  civilisation,  aboriginal 
people  mixed  up  with  people  of  the  most  refined  civilisation,  people 
so  far  separated  by  differences  of  religion  and  language  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  two  ideas  in  common,  and  there 
alone  is  a  reason  why  institutions  which  have  grown  up  spontaneously 
in  Europe  may  never  grow  up  in  the  East  at  all.     One  point  in 
this  great  collection  of  races  resemble  one  another  is  that 
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they  are  inferior  to  Englishmen,  I  do  not  say  generally,  but  in  one 
particular  point — they  have  far  less  than  Englishmen  have  of  one 
particular  talent,  which  I  will  describe  in  unscientific  language  as 
the  talent  of  keeping  other  people  up  to  the  mark.  And  that  is  really 
the  cause  of  the  fact  which  I  believe  a  few  years'  practical  experience 
in  India  would  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  any  Englishman,  and  that 
is  that  efficiency  in  business  and  administration  is  practically 
bounded  by  English  supervision.  Why  ?  We  have,  for  instance, 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  officers  who  would  do  credit  to  any  Govern- 
ment, men  of  the  highest  intellectual  attainment,  but  they  are  not 
as  good  as  Englishmen  in  keeping  other  men  up  to  the  mark. 
They  have,  some  of  them,  a  sort  of  unwillingness  in  imposing  dis- 
cipline upon  other  people,  and  nobody  who  has  had  experience  on 
the  civil  side  of  administration  will  deny  that.  There  is  another 
set  of  considerations  which  make  Indian  life  unlike  anything  we  are 
familiar  with  in  this  country — conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  First 
of  all,  the  climate  reduces  the  life  of  the  ordinary  labouring  man  to 
great  simplicity — in  order  to  live,  the  working  native  wants  nothing 
but  a  handful  of  grain  and  a  single  cotton  garment.  He  looks  upon 
1  \d  or  2d.  a  day  as  a  living  wage.  Where  you  have  a  country  con- 
taining millions  of  people  in  that  economic  stage  you  cannot  have 
self-government  in  any  of  its  European  or  American  forms.  Passing 
to  the  teaching  and  governing  classes,  you  find  that  their  life  also  is 
restricted  by  climate  in  a  way  which  Europeans  can  hardly  realise. 
There  is  far  less  free  intercourse  between  them.  I  will  give  you  a 
simple  illustration.  In  going  round  India,  inquiring  into  the 
operations  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
the  isolation  of  the  colleges.  You  found  institutions  in  the  same 
town  all  very  much  of  the  same  class  doing  good  work,  which 
appeared  to  know  nothing  of  one  another,  and  to  have  no  associa- 
tion one  with  the  other.  This  was  so  exceedingly  unlike  what  I 
was  accustomed  to  at  Oxford,  that  I  began  to  turn  the  matter  over 
in  my  mind,  and  the  explanation  is,  I  believe,  simply  that  the 
climate  makes  it  impossible  to  go  about.  When  you  have  got  into 
your  own  house  in  India  you  may  come  out  for  a  strictly  limited 
period  of  exercise,  but  you  are  not  inclined  to  walk  even  half  a  mile 
down  the  street  and  talk  to  your  neighbours  about  anything.  I 
believe  that  accounts  for  certain 'characteristics  of  life  among  the 
educated  classes  of  India  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  :  it  explains  why  you  may  give  a  man  the  best  English  education, 
and  pass  him  through  the  highest  examinations,  and  yet,  on  a  sudden, 
he  writes  a  letter  or  does  some  little  thing  which  brings  you  face  to 
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face  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  hundred  miles  away  from  your  moral 
and  intellectual  starting  point.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  Eastern  administration  brings  home  to  the  mind  of  every 
Englishman  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Empire.  In  stating  them  I  have  spoken  freely,  and  have 
occasionally  ventured  to  differ  from  Mr.  Ireland,  but  I  assure  him 
I  am  not  speaking  at  all  in  the  character  of  a  critic,  but  only  a 
witness  anxious  to  add  his  own  little  quota  of  information  to  the 
discussion. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  EDMUND  FKEMANTLE,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.  :  It 
is  quite  true,  as  the  Chairman  says,  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
holding  some  important  commands  in  India  and  China,  but  I  do 
not  consider  a  naval  officer  as  a  general  rule  is  one  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  people  of  the  countries  whose  shores  he  visits. 
He  sees,  as  it  were,  only  the  rind  of  the  orange,  though  in  my  own 
case  I  may  mention  that,  having  two  sons  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
India,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  somewhat  lengthened 
visit  to  that  country,  and  seeing  something  of  the  administration  of 
affairs  by  the  admirable  officials  of  our  Indian  Government.  I  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith  when  I 
was  in  command  of  the  China  Station.  I  know  he  made  a  deep 
study  of  the  natives,  both  Malay  and  Chinese,  in  the  Malay  States, 
and  he  so  entirely  agreed  with  the  lecturer,  that  I  feel  I  ought  to 
do  so  too.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit  China  more  than  once,  and  to 
see  the  conditions  in  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Pekin,  and  other 
places,  and  I  know  something  of  the  views  of  the  people.  They 
are  an  extraordinary  race  to  deal  with.  The  way  they  look  at 
things  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  European  ;  they  are 
easily  governed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  when 
something  touches  a  sort  of  fanaticism  of  theirs,  they  are  extremely 
dangerous.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith 
had  to  deal  with  was  the  Chinese  secret  societies.  The  Chinese 
will  live  exactly  as  they  like  ;  you  cannot  persuade  them  it  is  right 
they  should  do  certain  things,  even  to  comply  with  the  edicts  of  the 
Government,  when  these  run  counter  to  their  prejudices.  You  all 
know  that  the  plague  is  even  now  very  bad  in  India,  where  the 
Government  have  been  unable  to  get  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the 
necessary  sanitary  regulations,  but  it  first  broke  out  in  China.  In 
Hong  Kong  it  was  found  that  in  some  of  the  houses — on  the  second 
or  third  floor — there  were  living  Chinese  families  who  kept  pigs 
with  them,  and  the  refuse  would  come  down  through  the  ceilings. 
Naturally  the  Government  attempted  to  cleanse  these  Augean 
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stables,  but  they  encountered  opposition,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  sanitary  regulations.  It  is  very 
strange,  however,  how  amenable  the  people  are  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  touch  them  on  their  prejudices,  and  you  are  at  once 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  I  wish,  to  a  great  extent,  to  agree 
with  what  has  fallen  from  the  lecturer.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
that  in  the  Far  East,  certainly  if  we  include  Japan,  there  are  men 
of  culture,  men  who  iiave  got  beyond  their  prejudices,  who  are  able 
to  look  at  things  more  from  a  European  point  of  view,  and  under 
these  circumstances  I  should  not  be  entirely  hopeless  of  the  race 
or  some  of  them  improving,  and  being  more  or  less  fit  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  CHAIEMAN,  Dr.  G.  R.  PABKIN,  C.M.G. :  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  agree  that  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  is  a  very  striking 
result  of  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  this  Empire.  We  British 
people  are  face  to  face  with  two  vast  questions.  The  first,  perhaps, 
is  one  which  comes  home  most  often  to  us — the  question  of  how 
we  are  going  to  organise  and  hold  in  a  united  whole,  presenting  a 
united  front  to  all  the  world,  those  vast  communities  of  people  of 
our  own  race  scattered  over  the  world,  in  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  and  those  other  Colonies  where  self- 
government  or  representative  government  prevails.  That  occupies 
the  minds  of  our  politicians ;  it  inflames  our  politics ;  it  fills  our 
thoughts  because  upon  this  permanency  and  strength  of  our  Em- 
pire perhaps  chiefly  depend.  But  there  is  this  other  vast  problem, 
which  one  of  our  poets  concentrated  into  the  expression  "the 
white  man's  burden."  It  almost  paralyses  the  imagination  to 
understand  what  that  means.  There  are  40,000,000  people  in  these 
islands;  there  are  400,000,000  of  people  nearly  of  what  we  call 
the  weaker  races  (you  may  perhaps  prefer  to  apply  some  other  term) 
whom  we  are  called  upon  to  govern.  Some  way  or  other  that  task 
has  been  laid  upon  us ;  it  is  the  great  test  which  is  going  to  be 
applied  to  the  character  and  power  of  this  nation.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  is  right  when  he  lays  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  our  success  in  an  immense  range  of  that  field  is  going 
to  depend  on  the  development  in  ourselves  of  a  quality  which  is  not 
striking  in  the  English  character,  and  that  is  the  quality  of  entering 
sympathetically  and  instinctively  into  the  feelings  of  other  nations 
and  races.  The  field  we  have  for  development  in  that  direction  is 
something  absolutely  unlimited — the  opportunity  that  there  is  of 
taking  these  peoples  and  religions  and  allowing  for  all  that  is  good 
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in  them — the  opportunity  that  there  is  for  making  our  own  English 
character  and  Christianity  command  the  respect  of  these  people. 
But  there  is  another  great  problem.  Not  merely  have  we  got 
to  enter  into  these  things,  but  we  have  got  to  have  our  character 
stand  the  strain  put  upon  it.  Take  South  Africa.  Of  all  the  pro- 
blems the  British  people  have  had  to  face,  that  problem  is  going 
to  prove  in  the  centuries  to  come  the  most  trying.  In  India  you 
have  an  ancient  civilisation,  old  religions,  all  the  material  which 
gives  cohesion  to  the  thought  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  In 
Africa  you  have  nothing  of  this  ;  you  have  a  Continent  which,  for 
thousands  of  years,  as  far  as  history  goes,  contained  millions  of 
people,  not  one  of  whom  ever  wrote  a  book,  built  abridge,  invented 
a  machine,  painted  a  picture,  built  even  a  house  beyond  the  kraal 
•which  might  be  burnt  and  set  aside  to-morrow.  That  has  gone  on 
thousands  of  years,  and  now  we — one  in  twelve  South  of  the 
Zambesi — among  a  population  which  is  going  to  increase  in  an 
immensely  increasing  ratio,  since  we  have  given  them  security — we, 
I  say,  have  to  face  that  problem ;  we  have  to  prevent  ourselves  in 
the  first  place  being  dragged  down  as  whites  are  unless  they  hold 
high  moral  purposes  before  them  when  they  come  into  contact  with 
lower  races.  We  have  to  elevate  them  with  this  depressing  con- 
dition— that  the  closer  you  lift  them  up  towards  the  level  of  our 
own  civilisation  the  more  intense  the  line  of  division  becomes.  As- 
the  coloured  man  of  the  Southern  States  approaches  more  closely 
the  civilisation  of  the  white  man  the  intensity  of  the  line  of 
division  increases.  I  have  pointed  out  these  enormous  problems,  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  face  to  face  with  them,  a  people  like  ourselves,  who- 
have  this  prodigious  task  placed  upon  us,  cannot  be  too  thankful  to 
any  clear  thinker  who  devotes  himself  to  their  study  and  to  getting 
at  the  fundamental  principles  which  apply  to  them.  I  have  now 
to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ireland  for  his  able  and 
carefully  written  paper,  from  which  we  have  derived  so  much  useful 
information. 

MR.  ALLEYNE  IRELAND  :  In  the  presence  of  so  many  Colonial 
Administrators  my  position  is  rather  peculiar,  for  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  discuss  as  an  outsider  a  number  of  questions  of  which  these 
gentlemen  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  based  upon  many  years- 
of  actual  work.  My  object  has  been  to  approach  the  subject  of  the 
control  and  development  of  tropical  dependencies  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  of  tropical  races  by  examining  into  their  conditions 
before  we  Europeans  interfered  in  any  way  with  native  institutions. 
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We  have  fallen  into  a  number  of  errors  in  regard  to  tropical  races 
from  our  habit  of  dividing  the  world  into  East  and  West  instead  of 
into  North  and  South.  The  former  division  gives  us  no  contrasts 
at  all  comparable  with  those  which  confront  us  when  we  compare 
the  condition  and  achievements  of  countries  lying  within  the  tropics 
with  those  of  countries  lying  outside  the  tropics. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  this,  that  we  are  apt  to  lay  far  too  much 
stress  upon  intellectual  attainments  as  a  factor  in  government ;  the 
fact  is  that  good  government  lies  not  so  much  in  knowledge  as  in 
wisdom,  not  so  much  in  the  intellect  as  in  the  character ;  and  we 
should  take  this  into  account  when  we  are  discussing  the  political 
future  of  tropical  countries. 


THIRTY-SECOND   ANNUAL   CONVERSAZIONE. 

THE  Thirty-second  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Friday,  June  30,  1905,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  guests,  representing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  String  Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  conducted  by  Cavaliere  L. 
Zavertal,  M.V.O.,  played  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  the  Meister  Glee 
Singers,  who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in  Canada,  performed  in 
the  Bird  Gallery. 

The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms, 
and  refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  guests  were  received  in  the  Central 
Hall  by  the  Council  from  9  to  10  o'clock. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  B.  Boosti,  Librarian  R.C.I.) 


Dawson,  Samuel  Edward  (Litt.D.,  F.R.S.C.).— The  Saint  Law- 
rence Basin  and  its  Borderlands,  being  the  Story  of  their 
Discovery,  Exploration  and  Occupation.  8vo.  Pp.  xl-451. 
London:  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1905.  (Price  Is.  Qd.) 

Dr.  Dawson  has  in  this  work  set  forth  in  order  the  chief  facts  relating 
to  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent 
of  America,  which  was  the  first  part  of  the  main  continent  to  be  reached 
from  the  old  world.  In  order  to  give  a  thorough  insight  into  the  early 
days  of  exploration,  he  has,  with  considerable  pains,  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canadian  exploration,  traced  the  gradual 
development  and  settlement  of  the  country  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
and  narrated  the  achievements  of  those  brave  explorers  who  went  forth 
to  discover  the  unknown  Western  land.  From  the  landfall  of  1497,  when 
John  Cabot  landed  upon  the  shore  of  one  of  its  Eastern  provinces,  and  in 
that  and  the  following  year  sailed  along  its  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  well  as 
along  the  outer  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Dr.  Dawson  traces  step  by  step 
the  progress  of  discovery  and  exploration  into  the  heart  of  the  Western 
world.  He  relates  the  travels. of  Corte  Real  the  Portuguese;  of  Stephen 
Gomez,  who  in  1525  made  a  real  exploration  of  the  whole  Acadian  coast ; 
of  Cartier,  who  conducted  three  expeditions,  during  which  he  "  discovered 
the  great  country  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Canada  and  Hochelaga,  the 
regions  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  and  the  adjacent  lands,  and  opened  up 
the  Great  Ptiver  to  the  impassable  rapids  of  Lachine."  Following  upon 
these  explorations,  Dr.  Dawson  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  work  of 
Champlain,  "  the  far-sighted  leader  who,  with  a  prophet's  instinct,  if  not 
with  clear  vision,  recognised  the  real  pathway  to  the  West,  and  sought 
to  seize  for  France  the  continent  at  its  very  heart."  The  founding  of 
Quebec  by  Champlain,  and  his  explorations  in  the  present  provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  and  Ontario,  are  clearly  set  forth, 
whilst  his  descriptions  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  are  both  interest- 
ing and  of  value  from  the  ethnographical  point  of  view.  The  later 
explorations  of  Jolliet  and  La  Salle  and  of  Hennepin  and  Dulhut  assist  in 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Northern  Continent,  the  history  of 
which  is  so  fascinating  and  interesting,  and  is  so  ably  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Dawson,  whose  most  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Canada  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  that 
vast  country.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  volume  forms  one  of  the  series 
known  as  the  "  Story  of  Exploration,"  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic,  and  is 
supplied  with  many  interesting  maps  and  plates. 
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Fraser,  John  Foster. — Canada  as  it  is.  12mo.  Pp.  viii-303. 
London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  6s.) 

A  careful  study  of  Canada,  its  growth,  its  possibilities,  and  also  its 
sentiments  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  combined 
with  a  recent  personal  visit  to  the  Dominion,  have  enabled  the  Author  of 
this  work  to  set  forth  a  highly  useful  and  at  the  same  time  impartial  account 
of  that  vast  country.  Although  some  of  his  conclusions  may  not  meet  with 
approval  in  all  quarters,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Fraser  has 
obtained  a  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  has  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
those  in  search  of  information  regarding  the  Dominion  sound  advice 
respecting  its  trade  and  resources,  its  prospects  as  a  manufacturing 
country,  the  attractions  it  offers  as  a  home  for  the  emigrant  and  settler, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  farming  in  a  new  country,  the 
absolute  need  of  a  knowledge  of  farming  (as  carried  on  in  Canada)  by  the 
new-comer,  and  many  other  equally  valuable  questions  which  the  intending 
settler  desires  to  know.  Mr.  Fraser  has  brought  together  in  the  space  of 
some  three  hundred  pages  a  mass  of  useful  and  practical  information, 
without  any  unnecessary  padding.  If  he  describes  any  particular  town 
he  simply  gives  an  up-to-date  account  of  it,  and  refers  to  the  chief  points 
of  interest  only  as  they  appealed  to  him — many  references  are  made  to 
the  daily  life  and  characteristics  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  which  in  several  instances  are  certainly  humorous.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  his  description  of  the  dispensation  of  justice 
in  a  certain  police  court  by  one  of  Canada's  best  known  and  most 
popular  citizens.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it  not  only  contains 
as  already  stated,  much  practical  information,  but  is  interesting  to  those 
who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  country  and  its  people. 

The  Newfoundland  Guide  Book,  1905,  including  Labrador  and 
St.  Pierre.  Edited  by  D.  W.  Prowse.  8vo.  Pp.  vii-182. 
London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.  (Price  Is.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  authentic  and  reliable  account  of 
the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  its  present  position  and  future  prospects. 
The  recent  progress  of  the  Island  has  been  most  marked,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  development  of  the  mining  and 
lumbering  industries.  That  much  room  remains  for  further  development 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Prowse  the  Editor,  who  is  also  the 
Author  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Colony,  and  has  for  many 
years  resided  in  and  taken  a  keen  interest  in  its  progress.  In  this 
guide  book  he  has  gathered  together  many  facts  and  details  which  will 
prove  of  service  to  the  resident  and  visitor  alike,  whilst  it  will  also  be 
useful  for  reference  purposes  generally.  Newfoundland,  however,  is  an 
ideal  country  for  the  sportsman,  as  it  possesses  fine  salmon  and  trout 
streams,  and  unlimited  deer  forests.  Upon  this  branch  of  his  subject 
Mr.  Prowse  has  enlisted  the  assistance  of  such  well-known  sportsmen  as 
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F.  C.  Selous,  the  famous  African  hunter,  H.  Hesketh  Pritchard,  and 
Admiral  Sir  W.  R.  Kennedy,  who  contribute  articles  regarding  Caribou 
shooting  and  sport  generally.  An  article  by  Sir  Bryan  Leighton  on 
salmon  fishing  is  useful  for  intending  visitors.  There  is  also  a  full 
account  of  the  Game  Laws,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  Newfoundland  guides.  In  a  -comparatively  small  amount  of  space 
Mr.  Prowse  has  produced  a  highly  useful  guide  for  the  tourist,  the  sports- 
man, or  the  man  of  business. 

Cundall,   Frank   (F.S.A.),— Jamaica   in    1905;    a  Handbook  of 

Information  for  intending  Settlers  and  Visitors.  8vo.     Pp.  vi- 

116.     Kingston,  Jamaica :    '  Gleaner '   Co.   Ltd.  London :    H. 
Sotheran  &  Co. 

During  his  now  somewhat  lengthy  official  connection  with  Jamaica 
Mr.  Frank  Cundall  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  attractions  of 
the  Island  as  a  health  resort  and  as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
tourist  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  travel. 
In  1895  he  published  a  brief  handbook  of  information  for  intending 
settlers  and  others  of  which  the  book  under  notice  is  a  new  and  entirely 
remodelled  edition.  The  information  contained  in  it  is  of  a  most  varied 
character,  and  appears  to  have  been  selected  with  that  care  which 
characterises  Mr.  Cundall's  work  generally.  Short  articles  are  included 
regarding  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  agriculture,  the  people, 
planting,  penkeeping  &c.,  whilst  there  are  a  series  of  notes  for  visitors 
with  information  regarding  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  the  various 
attractions,  the  means  of  communication,  and  other  hints  and  advice 
which  will  prove  of  use  to  strangers  arriving  in  the  Colony.  A  collection 
of  photographic  views  is  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  work. 

Johnstone,  Arthur. — Eecollections  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
the  Pacific.  12mo.  Pp.  xix-327.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1905.  (Price  6s.) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. — Essays  of  Travel.  12mo.  Pp.  247. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1905.  (Price  6s.) 

Eeaders  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  hold  Stevenson  and  his  works 
in  high  esteem  will  welcome  these  two  books,  which  preserve  certain 
facts,  episodes,  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  the  novelist,  together  with 
many  of  his  views  and  opinions,  as  well  as  his  writings.  In  the  former 
Mr.  Johnston  has  confined  his  work  to  recollections  of  Stevenson  in  the 
Pacific,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  story  of  the  novelist's  life  in  those 
regions  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  are  produced  a  series  of  Stevenson's  Essays 
of  Travel  of  which  "  The  Amateur  Emigrant,"  describing  the  voyage  from 
the  Clyde  to  Sandy  Hook,  stands  out  prominently  as  one  of  his  most 
entertaining  literary  productions.  In  both  instances  we  have  valuable 
additions  to  the  literature  regarding  the  life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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Collens,  James  Henry. — The  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Year  Book, 
1905.  8vo.  Pp.  108.  Port-of- Spain  Government  Printing 
Office.  (Price  Is.) 

The  present  position  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  is  set  forth  in  this  Year  Book,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  James 
H.  Collens,  the  Inspector  of  Schools  and  Government  Statist  of  the  former 
island.  It  gives  the  chief  points  of  interest  for  the  resident,  the  com- 
mercial man,  the  planter  and  the  visitor,  the  wants  of  all  being  well 
catered  for.  The  information  appears  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  well 
selected,  whilst  the  statistics  are  the  latest  available. 

Glasfurd,  Captain  A.  I.  R. — Eifle  and  Eomance  in  the  Indian 
Jungle;  a  Eecord  of  Thirteen  Years.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-404. 
London  :  John  Lane.  1905.  (Price  16s.) 

Although  there  have  been  books  innumerable  regarding  sport  in  India, 
and  the  pursuit  of  big  game  in  particular,  Captain  Glasfurd  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  work  which  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  freshness 
combined  with  many  exciting  and  interesting  incidents.  The  Author 
has  spent  some  fourteen  years  in  India  mostly  in  what  he  terms 
"jungly"  places,  and,  whilst  his  narrative  does  not  contain  glowing 
accounts  of  what  is  known  as  the  popular  side  of  Indian  sport,  it  records 
the  experiences  of  the  quiet  solitary  shikari  who  works  alone  or  in  the 
company  of  the  single  comrade,  and  penetrates  to  retired  spots  where  he 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  trace  the  habits  and  daily  life  of  the 
creatures  of  the  jungle  in  a  way  which  is  denied  to  those  employing 
more  pretentious  methods.  Captain  Glasfurd  has  narrated  his  experi- 
ences in  the  form  of  a  series  of  stories  the  notes  for  which  were  pencilled 
in  the  jungle  itself;  in  the  shooting  tent  while  lying  out  on  the  hillside, 
and  on  moonlight  nights  spent  on  lonely  raised  platforms.  In  this  way 
he  carries  the  reader  into  direct  contact  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
Indian  sportsman  and  naturalist,  and  leads  him  into  the  jungle  with 
all  its  fascinating  variety  of  scene  and  season,  hill  and  plain,  where  in 
spirit  he  may  make  acquaintance  or  renew  an  intimacy  with  its  shy 
denizens  and  their  habits.  The  work  is  entertaining  from  beginning  to 
•end,  and  one  of  the  best  books  among  many  which  have  been  written  on 
India  as  a  sportsman's  paradise. 

In  Northern  Seas,  being  Mr.  Alfred  Searcy's  Experiences  on  the 
North  Coast  of  Australia,  as  recounted  to  E.  Whiting  ton. 
8vo.  Pp.  63.  Adelaide  :  W.  K.  Thomas  &  Co.  1905. 

Mr.  Searcy,  the  author  of  these  interesting  notes  of  travel  in  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia,  was  formerly  Sub-Collector  of 
Customs  at  Port  Darwin,  and  is  at  present  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  at  Adelaide.  In  his  narrative  he  gives  a  highly 
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entertaining  account  of  the  scenery  and  fauna  of  the  Northern  Territory, 
the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country,  the  Northern  Territory  as 
a  field  for  the  sportsman,  the  value  of  Port  Darwin  as  a  port  of  shipment, 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  Territory,  as  well  as  his  own  adventures 
by  land  and  sea,  which  form  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
work.  The  notes  have  been  reprinted  from  the  "  South  Australian 
Register  "  by  authority  of  the  Government  of  that  State. 

Simpson,  W.  J.  (M.D.,  F.R.C.P.)—  Maintenance  of  Health  in  the 
Tropics.  12mo.  Pp.  viii-118.  London :  John  Bale,  Sons  & 
Danielsson.  1905.  (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

Many  useful  hints  and  much  valuable  information  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  health  in  the  tropics  are  supplied  in  this  little  manual 
which  has  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  simple  and  popular 
manner  by  Dr.  Simpson,  who  lays  down  certain  rules  which  it  is  necessary 
for  residents  in  the  tropics  to  follow  if  the  health  is  to  be  preserved.  The 
book  is  a  most  useful  one  for  all  who  have  to  reside  in  tropical  countries 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Hutchinson,  Sir  J.  T.  (M.A.)  and  Cobham,  Claude  Delavel 
(C.M.G.)—  A  Handbook  of  Cyprus.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-126. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1905.  (Price  2s.  Qd.) 

A  great  deal  of  useful  information  regarding  the  Island  of  Cyprus  is 
brought  together  in  this  handbook,  which  will  prove  of  service  to  those 
connected  with  the  country  either  officially  or  unofficially.  The  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  tourist  have  been  provided  for,  whilst  several  special 
articles  regarding  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  island  are  included. 
The  work  is  a  most  handy  one.  and  has  been  carefully  revised  and  brought 
up  to  date. 

Burt,  Thos.  (M.P). — A  Visit  to  the  Transvaal ;  Labour  :  White, 
Black,  and  Yellow.  12mo.  Pp.  87.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
Co-operative  Printing  Society.  1905.  (Price  6d.) 

The  experiences  of  Mr,  Thomas  Burt  in  South  Africa  which  are  related 
in  this  little  work  are  both  interesting  and  educational,  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  labour  problem  which  is  exercising  so  much  attention 
in  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  the  writer's  long  and  in- 
timate  connection  with  the  trade  union  movement.  Although  Mr.  Burt's 
visit  to  South  Africa  was  on  purely  private  and  personal  grounds,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  inquiring  into  those  political,  racial  and  industrial 
questions  which  were  then  prominent  and  are  still  unsolved.  Thus  we 
find  chapters  dealing  with  the  political  and  industrial  activity  of 
Johannesburg,  the  labour  question,  the  cost  of  living,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour,  &c,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Burt  frankly  sets  forth  the  opinions 
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he  formed.  His  criticisms  are  naturally  at  variance  with  those  of  many 
residents  in  South  Africa,  but  they  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  vexed  question  of  "  Black  and  White  "  which  is  now 
one  of  considerable  prominence. 

Hannay,  James  (D.C.L.). — History  of  the  War  of  1812  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  8vo.  Pp. 
xv-372.  Toronto  :  Morang  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1905.  (Price  10s.) 
Hannay,  James  (D.C.L.). — How  Canada  was  held  for  the  Empire, 
the  Story  of  the  War  of  1812.  8vo.  Pp.  xv-372.  London 
and  Edinburgh :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  1905.  (Price  7s.  6d.) 
These  two  books,  although  possessing  different  titles,  are  one  and  the 
same  work.  Dr.  Hannay  appears  to  have  devoted  a  considerable  amount 
of  research  to  his  subject,  a  course  rendered  the  more  necessary  owing 
to  the  comparatively  few  official  sources  of  information  available  for  the 
historian.  He  has  gathered  together  into  the  pages  of  a  single  volume 
the  story  of  the  defence  of  Canada  from  foreign  invasion,  which  he  states 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  Canada's  first  and  greatest  contribution  to  the 
work  of  empire  building.  In  an  introductory  chapter  the  Author  deals 
with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  of  1812  and  the  preparations 
made  by  both  belligerents.  Then  in  succession  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  various  operations  of  the  war,  including  more  especially  the  battle 
of  Queenston  Heights,  the  operations  on  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  frontiers, 
the  battle  of  Stony  Creek,  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  and  other  actions 
which  are  treated  in  detail.  The  material  upon  which  Dr.  Hannay  has 
based  his  work  is  mainly  official,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  far 
better,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
student  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  general  history  only  of  the  war, 
instead  of  embodying  many  expressions  of  opinion,  which  in  several  in- 
stances simply  go  to  show  the  partisan  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole 
work.  Numerous  interesting  plans  and  plates  and  a  good  index  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Ireland,  Alleyne  (F.R.G.S.).— The  Far  Eastern  Tropics,  Studies 
in  the  Administration  of  Tropical  Dependencies.  8vo.  Pp. 
vii-339.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough  ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1905.  (Price  8s.) 

The  Author  of  this  work,  who  is  a  British  subject,  was  in  1901  ap- 
pointed Colonial  Commissioner  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Far  East  and  preparing  a  comprehensive  Keport 
on  Colonial  Administration  in  South-eastern  Asia,  more  especially  in  the 
Colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France  and 
Holland  in  that  region.  The  work  under  notice  may  be  termed  a  brief 
summary  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Ireland's  inquiries  and  researches,  and 
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consists  mainly  of  two  series  of  articles  written  during  his  tour  and  con- 
tributed to  the  London  "  Times  "  and  New  York  "  Outlook."  The  larger 
work,  containing  his  detailed  Report,  will  consist  of  some  ten  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  other  volumes 
following  at  stated  intervals.  Mr.  Ireland  has  closely  studied  the  subject 
of  tropical  colonisation  and  the  control  and  development  of  tropical  depen- 
dencies from  the  practical  point  of  view,  and  has  compiled  a  work  of  the 
greatest  service  to  students  of  this  important  branch  of  Colonial  adminis- 
tration. He  comments  freely  upon  the  administrative  systems  in  vogue 
in  the  Far  Eastern  Colonies,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  those 
deficiencies  which  appeared  to  him  to  need  reform.  Thus  the  reader  is 
enabled  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  work  of  the  various  departments  with 
comments  upon  their  administration  by  one  who  has  closely  studied  the 
subject  on  the  spot,  and  has  set  forth  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  the  various  administrative  systems.  Mr.  Ireland's  book 
is  deserving  of  careful  study,  as  it  deals  with  almost  every  possible  form  of 
tropical  government,  and  the  information  which  is  placed  before  the  reader 
in  a  most  concise  form  has  been  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold  (LL.D.). — New  Voyages  to  North  America. 
By  the  Baron  de  Lahontan.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  xciii-797. 
Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  30s.) 

Following  upon  the  reprint  of  Father  Hennepin's  work  entitled,  "  A 
New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,"  which  was  published  in 
1903,  the  selection  of  the  writings  of  Baron  Lahontan  is  in  every  way 
commendable,  and  reflects  considerable  credit  upon  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  McClurg  and  Co.,  who  are  engaged  upon  the  issue  of  an  Americana 
series.  Like  Hennepin's  great  work,  the  "  New  Voyages  to  North 
America  "  is  a  word-for-word  reprint  of  the  English  edition  of  1703,  with 
facsimiles  of  original  title  pages,  maps,  and  illustrations,  to  which  are 
added  an  introduction,  notes,  and  index  by  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  who 
lias  performed  his  task  in  his  usual  able  and  painstaking  manner.  The 
story  of  Lahontan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
early  days  of  exploration  in  Canada,  and  although  his  work  has  been 
frequently  neglected  by  scientific  and  historical  students,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  with  the  exception  of  the  account  of  the  voyage  to  the  River 
Long  and  of  the  savage  Arcady  which  he  found  established  upon  its 
banks,  the  work  is  a  careful  and  interesting  study  of  New  France  as 
Lahontan  knew  it.  As  Dr.  Thwaites  very  rightly  points  out,  in  estimating 
the  historical  value  of  the  work,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  was 
possibly  its  double  purpose — that  of  a  satire  upon  European  life  and 
civilisation  and  the  narration  of  the  author's  adventures  in  new  and 
unknown  realms.  Putting  aside  the  former,  the  book  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  utility  as  regards  the  study  of  life  and  conditions  in  the  forests  and 
hamlets  of  New  France  at  the  period  referred  to.  It  also  relates 
the  events  in  connection  with  the  stirring  campaigns  during  Fontenac's 
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government  as  well  as  first -hand  accounts  of  the  political  institutions  of 
the  Colony  at  the  period  dealt  with.  Dr.  Thwaites  devotes  considerable 
space  to  a  discussion  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  the  Author  to  invent 
his  story  of  exploration  to  the  South,  and  submits  various  opinions  upon 
the  matter.  The  account  of  his  later  life,  when  as  a  fugitive  he  wandered 
through  various  continental  countries,  is  reproduced  from  the  Author's 
original  work.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits  of  the 
Lenox  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  for  an  excellent  biblio- 
graphy of  the  various  editions  of  the  "  Voyages  of  the  Baron  de  Lahontan  " 
in  which  he  gives  an  analysis  of  each  volume  by  its  component  parts,  by 
its  pagination,  by  its  signatures,  and  by  the  location  of  its  plates  and 
maps. 

The  Medical  and  Pharmacy  Register  for  the  Colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Vol.  XII.,  1903-4.  8vo.  Pp.  viii-186.  Cape 
Town  :  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.  (Price  5s.) 

The  Medical  and  Pharmacy  Register  for  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  supplies  in  an  accessible  form  precise  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  for  all  persons  interested.  It  contains  the  Medical 
and  Pharmacy  Act,  the  Regulations  framed  thereunder,  lists  of  all  licensed 
and  certified  persons,  and  other  matters  of  service  and  interest  to  the 
medical  profession  generally.  This  is  the  twelfth  issue  of  the  work,  and 
covers  the  period  from  July  1,  1903  to  June  80,  1904. 

Morel,  E.  D.—The  Development  of  Tropical  Africa  by  the  White 
Races.  Two  Divergent  Policies.  8vo.  Pp.  23.  Liverpool : 
John  Richardson  &  Sons.  1905. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Morel  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, and  deals  with  several  important  problems  regarding  the  economic 
development  of  Tropical  Africa.  Mr.  Morel  has  closely  studied  the 
various  aspects  of  agricultural  and  tradejdevelopment  in  Africa,  and  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  ability  of  British  West  Africa  in  particular  to  become- 
an  essential  source  of  supply  to  the  people  of  Great  Britian  for  the  raw 
material  they  need,  and  as  an  absorbent  of  their  manufactures.  He  depre- 
cates the  indifference  of  the  press  in  failing  to  display  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Tropical  Africa,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of 
trade  carried  on  with  the  British  possessions  on  that  continent.  He 
strongly  advocates  thorough  scientific  equipment  for  the  study  of  West 
African  economic  possibilities,  and  the  creation  of  numerous  small  centres, 
of  instruction,  each  in  charge  of  a  practical  expert  attached  to  the  locai 
government,  and  recognised  by  the  nations  as  such,  but  remaining  totally 
outside  political  affairs,  to  which  the  native  producer  could  go  with 
samples  of  his  forest  products  for  assistance,  guidance  and  instruction. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  teach  the  native  to  take  pride  in  his  own 
property,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  task  of  developing  it  for  his  own  advan- 
tage as  well  as  ours. 
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Field,  Alan  (F.R.G.S.).— '  Verb.  Sap.'  on  going  to  West  Africa, 
Northern  Nigeria,  Southern,  and  to  the  Coasts.  12mo.  Pp. 
166.  London  :  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson.  1905.  (Price  2s.  6d.) 

For  those  who  are  proceeding  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  either  in  an 
official  or  unofficial  capacity,  the  "  Verb.  Sap.  "  is  an  invaluable  guide,  con- 
taining a  series  of  useful  notes  regarding  outfit,  climate  and  health, 
servants,  social  life,  the  languages  of  West  Africa,  sport,  and  other 
kindred  subjects.  The  information  is  supplied  by  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience of  life  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
reliable.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  required,  and  Mr.  Alan  Field  has 
adequately  supplied  the  want. 

Simpson,  W.  J.  (M.D.  Aberd;  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  D.P.H.  Camb.)—  A 

Treatise  on  Plague,  dealing  with  the  Historical,  Epidemio- 
logical,  Clinical,  Therapeutic  and  Preventive  Aspects  of  the 
Disease.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv-466.  Cambridge  and  London  : 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1905.  (Price  16s.) 

In  this  exhaustive  and  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  of  plague 
and  its  prevention,  the  Author  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Before  taking  up  the  positions  of 
Professor  of  Hygiene  at  King's  College,  and  lecturer  on  Tropical  Hygiene 
at  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Dr.  Simpson  held  at 
various  times  the  offices  of  Health  Officer  at  Calcutta,  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  during  the  outbreak  of  the 
Plague  in  1901,  and  Commissioner  for  the  Colonial  Office  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  continuance  of  Plague  in  Hong-Kong.  Under  such 
exceptional  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Simpson  is  enabled 
not  only  to  place  on  record  the  results  of  his  inquiries  regarding  plague 
epidemics  generally,  but  to  indicate  the  adoption  of  suitable  and  adequate 
remedial  measures  for  its  amelioration  and  for  combating  the  spread  and 
ravages  of  the  disease.  Further  than  this,  his  work  supplies  detailed 
information  regarding  the  historical,  epidemiological,  clinical,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  disease.  The  figures  produced  by  Dr.  Simpson,  based 
mainly  upon  the  returns  for  India,  are  astounding ;  but  even  these,  as  he 
points  out,  give  a  very  inadequate  representation  of  the  amount  of  misery 
which  plague  has  brought  and  is  continuing  to  bring  to  India.  It  is  not 
possible,  owing  to  want  of  space,  to  deal  adequately  with  this  remarkable' 
book,  which  will  hold  a  high  place  among  works  dealing  with  this 
particular  disease. 

Longridge,  Captain  C.  C.  (M.Inst.M.E.).— Gold  Dredging.  Eoyal 
8vo.  Pp.  194.  London  :  The  '  Mining  Journal '  Office.  1905. 
(Price  10s.) 

The  field  for  dredging  has  of  recent  years  considerably  extended,  but 
the  information  available  as  regards  the  results  attained  has  been  com- 
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paratively  meagre  in  any  concentrated  form.  In  the  work  under  notice, 
Captain  Longridge  has  gathered  together  a  mass  of  material  which 
for  reference  purposes  and  for  the  use  of  the  expert  will  prove  of 
considerable  value,  After  describing  in  detail  the  obsolete  machines 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  for  gold  he  refers  to  the  more 
practical  dredges  which  under  the  type  of  the  "  dipper,"  the  "  suction," 
the  "  grab,"  and  the  "  bucket  ladder,"  find  their  application  in  modern 
dredging.  In  successive  chapters  he  deals  with  the  capacity  and  cost  of 
dredging,  the  selection  and  use  of  dredges,  capital  required,  the  difficulties 
of  dredging,  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  washing  and  separating 
gold,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  detail  connected  with  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  information  has  been  obtained  from  various  sources,  but  largely  from 
practical  experience  in  fields  where  the  gold  dredge  is  in  use. 

Lamb,  Robert,  M.A.  (N.Z.)  M.B. — Saints  and  Savages,  the  Story 
of  Five  Years  in  the  New  Hebrides.  8vo.  Pp.  xii-313.  Lon- 
don :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1905.  (Price  6s.) 

The  Author  of  this  work  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Medical 
Mission  at  Ambrym,  New  Hebrides,  and  he  has  put  together  in  the  form 
of  a  story  certain  incidents  and  experiences  regarding  mission  life  in  those 
far-away  islands.  Combined  with  certain  historical  details,  the  Author  has 
added  a  study  and  portrayal  of  character  among  the  natives  of  the  islands, 
together -with  many  interesting  details  which  will  prove  of  service  to  the 
ethnological  student. 

Vincent,  George  (MLS.).— Sunny  Egypt :  A  Prescription  taken  in 
Seventeen  Doses.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  124.  Ipswich  :  Smiths  Suitall 
Press.  1905. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  written  account  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  the  Author 
for  health  purposes  to  the  sunny  land  of  Egypt.  He  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  voyage,  together  with  those  ports  of  call  en  route  which  he 
visited,  and  devotes  a  few  pages  to  an  account  of  Cairo  and  its  sur- 
roundings, detailing  his  daily  round  of  sight -seeing,  &c.  The  book  is 
merely  a  diary  of  his  tour,  to  which  is  added  numerous  illustrations. 

Ober,  Frederick  A.— Our  West  Indian  Neighbours.     12rno.     Pp. 

433.     New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co.     1904. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Ober  gives  a  general  description  of  the  We&t 
India  Islands  from  an  American  point  of  view.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  various  islands,  having  during  recent  years 
travelled  through  the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  He  possesses  also  great  descriptive  powers  combined  with  a 
ready  pen,  which  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  thoroughly  interesting  and 
entertaining  account  of  the  history,  resources,  attractions  and  present 
conditions  of  those  beautiful  islands,  which  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  are 
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being  visited  by  British  travellers  in  increasing  numbers  every  year.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated,  and  would  prove  of  considerable  service  to  those 
contemplating  a  tour  through  the  Islands. 

My  New  Zealand  Garden. — By  a  Suffolk  Lady.  Sm.  4to.  Pp. 
114.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1905.  (Price  3s.  6d.) 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  appertains  to  gardening.  Her  New  Zealand 
experiences  are  graphically  described,  whilst  she  embodies  a  large  amount 
of  information  regarding  climate,  the  various  plants  and  shrubs  which 
flourish  in  New  Zealand,  experiences  in  the  bush,  and  the  richness  of  its 
fern  life,  and  an  account  of  the  more  common  birds  of  New  Zealand.  The 
enemies  of  the  garden  are  dealt  with,  whilst  slight  references  are  made  to 
the  many  native  trees  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  to  the  Maori  popu- 
lation, which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  loyal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  book  is  brightly  and  pleasantly 
written,  and  contains  many  excellent  photographs  of  garden  life  in  New 
Zealand. 

An  Outline  Dictionary  intended  as  an  Aid  in  the  Study  of  the 
Languages  of  the  Bantu\(Africari)  and  other  Uncivilized  Races. 
Edited  by  A.  C.  Madan.  12mo.  Pp.  xv-400.  London: 
Henry  Frowde.  1905. 

This  Outline  Dictionary  is  designed  as  a  help  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  study  the  Bantu  or  kindred  languages  of  Africa.  It  consists- 
of  a  short  English  Vocabulary  and  Memorandum  Book  combined  r 
providing  a  means  of  recording  words  of  such  languages  in  a  portable 
and  convenient  form,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Outline  Grammar  compiledrby  Mr.  A.  C.  Madan. 

Reich,  Dr.  Emil. — Imperialism:  its1  Prices;  its  Vocation.  12mo. 
Pp.  xii-177.  London :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1905.  (Price 
3s.  Qd.) 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  already  well  known  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  upon 
general  history,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  study  of  those  vast  Alps 
among  the  innumerable  mountains  and  hills  of  history  which  determined 
the  minor  events  of  the  past."  As  a  Hungarian  who  has  especially 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  various  problems  of  Colonial  admin- 
istration, his  views  regarding  Imperialism  as  a  problem  of  history  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  Dr.  Reich  has  carefully  studied  the  question 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  in  this  work  has  formulated  in  the  briefest 
possible  manner,  taking  into  consideration  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  results  of  his  life-long  study  of  the  dominant  events  and  institutions 
of  general  history  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  Imperialism.  He 
discusses  in  an  opening  chapter  the  various  types  of  empire,  and  points 
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out  certain  characteristic  features,  embraced  under  the  heading  of 
Imperialism.  Thus,  sections  are  devoted  to  Imperialism  and  man, 
Imperialism  -and  woman,  Imperialism  and  religion,  Imperialism  and 
intellect ;  but  interesting  as  these  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  Imperialism 
other  than  British,  the  views  of  the  author  regarding  the  problems  of 
British  Imperialism  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  and  value  to 
the  British  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  question  of  closer 
union,  of  trade  relations,  of  naval  and  military  defence,  are  all  discussed 
by  Dr.  Reich  in  a  manner  which  must  appeal  to  Canadians,  to  Australians, 
to  South  Africans — in  fact,  to  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  are  naturally  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  views  set 
iorth  by  Dr.  Reich,  more  especially  perhaps  as  regards  the  future  relations 
of  Great  and  Greater  Britain,  but  these,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in 
accord  with  the  opinions  expressed  will  add  considerably  to  their  know- 
ledge by  closely  studying  the  well- written  pages  of  this  able  and 
philosophic  essay. 

Morison,  Charles  Bruce. — The  Law  of  Limited  Liability  Com- 
panies in  New  Zealand :  the  Companies  Act,  1903,  and  the 
Mining  Companies  Acts,  1894  to  1902,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Forms.  8vo.  Pp.  1-666.  New  Zealand :  Gordon  & 
Gotch  Proprietary,  Ltd.  London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1904. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  the  standard  works  published  in  England 
regarding  the  law  of  limited  liability  companies  this  voluminous  work 
will  prove  of  value,  more  especially  to  the  legal  profession.  The  Law  of 
Limited  Liability  Companies  in  New  Zealand  was  passed  in  1903,  and  it 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Morison  to  present  to  the  law  student  and  to  the  man 
of  business  a  statement  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  company  law, 
and  to  furnish  the  practising  lawyer  not  only  with  a  copy  of  the  Act 
itself  in  a  handy  form,  but  also  with  an  index  to  the  New  Zealand  statute 
law  and  decisions,  and  to  the  most  important  English  cases  affecting  New 
Zealand  law  and  practice,  together  with  references  to  those  provisions  of 
the  English  Acts  which  correspond  to  the  New  Zealand  law.  Besides 
this  Mr.  Morison  gives  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
leading  principles  of  company  law  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  inter- 
preting the  statutes,  and  in  applying  their  provisions  to  the  varying  sets  of 
conditions  arising  in  daily  practice.  In  an  introduction  he  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  leading  principles  of  company  law,  and  then  deals  in  detail 
with  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a  company,  membership  and  its 
incidents,  the  management  of  company's  business,  information  as  to 
•companies  incorporated  outside  New  Zealand  carrying  on  business  in  New 
Zealand,  companies  limited  by  guarantee,  winding-up  and  dissolution,  &c. 
A  copious  index  and  a  lengthy  table  of  cases  assist  in  completing  the 
•work,  which  is  a  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  one  regarding  this  particular 
phase  of  New  Zealand  law. 
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United  Service  Magazine.  —  June,  1905.  London:  William 
Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (Price  2s.) 

The  thirteen  articles  appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  the  "  United  Service 
Magazine  "  deal  with  various  questions  of  national  importance  and  interest. 
Those  affecting  the  interests  of  Greater  Britain  include  a  thoughtful  essay 
regarding  "  Our  Naval  Policy,"  in  which  the  writer  who  signs  himself 
"  Captain,  K.N.  "  discusses  the  new  policy  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  criticises  its  action  in  abandoning  certain  permanent  stations.  An 
interesting  article  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  "  United  Service  Magazine  "  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
opportunity  has  been  taken  to  correct  various  erroneous  statements  of  con- 
siderable historic  interest.  A  third  article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Howard 
D'Egville,  who  bases  his  remarks  upon  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  in  the  House 
of  Qommons  on  Imperial  Defence,  and  submits  the  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  have  appeared  in  various  Colonial  papers,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  various  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

Steuart,  Mary  E.— Everyday  Life  on  a  Ceylon  Cocoa  Estate. 
12mo.  Pp.  viii-256r  London :  Henry  J.  Drane.  1905. 
(Price  6s.) 

Life  on  a  Ceylon  cocoa  estate  is  graphically  described  by  the  Author 
of  this  work.  Mrs.  Steuart  recently  visited  her  son,  a  Ceylon  planter,  and 
has  narrated  the  experiences  she  gained  in  a  manner  that  will  appeal  to 
those  who  have  relatives  or  friends  engaged  in  the  planting  industry  in 
that  island.  Nothing  appears  to  have  escaped  the  Author's  attention  in 
either  the  management  of  the  estate,  the  household  arrangements,  the 
social  side  of  life,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native  population,  the 
daily  routine  of  the  manager,  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping,  and  many 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  planter's  life  in  Ceylon.  Mrs- 
Steuart  evidently  utilised  her  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  although 
her  first  experiences  were  of  an  estate  so  isolated  that  there  were  no 
neighbours  within  visitable  distance,  and  where  she  had  to  send  sixteen 
miles  for  provisions,  she  frankly  owns  that  what  she  missed  in  civilisation 
and  comfort  she  gained  in  novelty  and  interest.  The  book  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  appeared  for  some  time  regarding  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  and  is  also  of  use  to  those  whom  duty  may  take  to  that  historical 
and  delightful  colony. 

The  Canadian  Almanac,  1905.  8vo.  Pp.  447.  Toronto:  The 
Copp  Clark  Co.  (Price  2s.) 

The  usual  useful  features  of  this  handy  annual,  which  has  reached  its 
fifty-eighth  year  of  publication,  are  included  in  the  present  issue,  the 
information  having  been  revised  andbronght  up  to-date.  It  is  invaluable 
for  reference  purposes,  the  contents  embracing  commercial,  statistical, 
departmental,  ecclesiastical,  educational,  financial,  and  other  information 
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regarding  the  whole  of  the  Dominion.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the 
Canadian  Customs  tariff,  and  to  an  article  detailing  the  various  forms  of 
Government  throughout  the  world. 

Anderson-Morshead,   A.   E.   M. — A    Pioneer  and    Founder :  Re- 
miniscences   of    some   who    knew   Robert    Gray,   D.D.,   First 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town  and  Metropolitan  of  South  Africa.     12mo. 
Pp.  xxiii-268.    London  :  Skeffington  &  Son.    1905.    (Price  5s.) 
It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  the  "Life  of  Bishop  Gray,"  which 
was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Canon  Gray,  was  published,  and  although 
so  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  the  work  of  Dr.  Gray,  who  proceeded  to 
South  Africa  in  the  year  1848,  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  and 
Metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  is  still  held  in  affectionate  memory  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  country.     The  writer  of  the  present  memoir  was 
the  youngest  of  the  band  of  ladies  who  went  to  South  Africa  at  the  call  of 
the  Bishop  in  1868,  and  therefore  had  many  opportunities  of  studying  his 
character  and  work  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  and  is — to  use 
the  words  of  Bishop  Webb,  who  contributes  an  interesting  preface — "  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  left  now  who  are  able  from  personal  recollection  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  tender  and  affectionate  side  of  his  character,  as- 
shown  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  thus  correct  the  impression  that 
he  was  little  else  than  a  fiery  enthusiast  of  extreme  views,  which  he  was- 
determined  to  force  upon  old-fashioned  Church  folk."     In  her  excellent 
work  the  Author  gives  a  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  unprejudiced,, 
record  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Gray  in  South  Africa,  which  embraces  to  some 
extent  the  history  of  the  country  at  the  time  referred  to.     At  the  period 
of  his  consecration  there  was  no  Church  organisation  in  South  Africa* 
Fourteen  isolated  clergymen  ministered  to  scattered  congregations.     At 
the  time  of  his  death  a  vast  ecclesiastical  province  had  been  created,  and 
there  were  six  South  African  dioceses,  complete  with  synodical,  parochial 
and  missionary  organisations,  administered  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  clergymen,  besides  lay  readers.     The    record  of  this  marvellous 
progress,  and  the  extension  of  the  borders  of  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  are 
set  forth  in  the  pages  of  this  book.     The  visitation  tours  of  the  Bishop, 
including  those  to  St.  Helena  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  are  dealt  with  at 
some  length,  whilst  the  Author  also  devotes  attention  to  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  and  laity,  his  home 
life,  diocesan  work,  and  other  equally  interesting  events  in  his  memorable 
career. 

Speight,    E.    E.    (B.A.,   ?.&&.$.).— Hakluyt's    English    Voyages, 

Selected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and   Glossary. 

12mo.      Pp.   xxiv-308.      London :    Horace   Marshall   &   Son. 

1905.     (Price  2s.  6d.) 

To  make  a  selection  of  the  chief  voyages  from  the  well-known  work 

of  Richard   Hakluyt  is    no  easy  task,   but  in   the  book    under    notice 
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Mr.  Speight  has  exercised  good  judgment  as  to  what  will  most  appeal 
to  the  reader  at  the  present  time.  In  an  introductory  chapter  he  gives 
an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  three  bulky  volumes  of  the  edition  of 
Hakluyt  published  during  the  years  1598-1600,  from  which  he  has  ex- 
tracted the  material  for  the  compilation  of  his  little  volume.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  those  voyages  and  travels,  adventures 
and  valorous  deeds  which  are  to  be  found  on  every  page  of  Hakluyt's 
work,  and  which,  for  many  years  past,  have  been  read  and  re-read  by  all 
lovers  of  adventure  as  well  as  by  students  of  the  foundation,  growth,  and 
expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Speight  has  appended  a  series  of 
useful  explanatory  notes  as  well  as  a  glossary  of  terms  appearing  in  the 
text.  The  work  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  school  reader. 

Modder,  Frank. — The  Ceylon  Legal  Diary  and  Directory  for  1905. 
Folio.     Pp.  81.     Kurunegala,  Ceylon  :  Frank  Modder. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  a  work  which  will  prove  of  considerable  service 
to  legal  practitioners  in  or  connected  with  Ceylon.  Although  there  is 
room  for  improvement  and  extension  in  future  issues,  the  initial  attempt 
is  deserving  of  praise  and  the  support  of  those  to  whom  it  more  especially 
appeals.  The  information  given  in  its  pages  has  been  collected  from 
various  sources  and  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

Von  Dadelszen,   E.   J.—  The  Neiv   Zealand    Official   Year  Book, 
1904.     12mo.     Pp.  x-719.     Wellington,  Government  Printer. 

For  a  full  and  descriptive  account  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  this 
well-compiled  Year  Book  can  be  strongly  recommended.  The  informa- 
tion is  well  selected  and  brought  up  to  date,  both  from  a  statistical  and 
historical  point  of  view.  It  is  further  full  of  useful  descriptive  matter 
regarding  the  constitution,  resources,  trade,  industries,  &c.,  of  all  parts  of 
New  Zealand.  Although  mainly  a  work  of  reference,  the  book  is  written 
in  a  manner  which  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  decidedly  instructive. 

Wynne,    C.  Whitworth.— For   Greater  Britain.      8vo.      Pp.   39. 
London  :  Gay  &  Bird.     1904.     (Price  Is.  6d.) 

These  verses  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Imperial  Federation  who  advocates  a  closer  union  both  politically  and 
commercially  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  sentiments  set  forth 
appeal  more  especially  to  those  who  believe  in  the  views  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  fiscal  campaign  in  favour  of  Colonial  preference. 

Willeocks,  Sir  William  (K.C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.).— The  Nile  in  1904. 
Royal  8vo.     Pp.  225.     London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.     (Price  9s.) 

In  this  comprehensive  and  lucid  description  of  the  River  Nile  and  its 
tributaries,  Sir  William  Willeocks  embodies  a  mass  of  information  re- 
garding the  utilisation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  projects  before  the  public 
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for  the  provision  of  sufficient  waiter  in  times  of  low  supply  to  insure 
the  perennial  irrigation  of  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  to  utilise  these  perennial 
waters  by  converting  basin  tracts  into  perennially  irrigated  ones ; 
to  protect  the  country  from  the  dangers  accompanying  high  floods, 
and  to  permit  of  the  reclamation  of  the  low  salted  lands  of  Lower  Egypt 
which  border  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Sir  William  Willcocks  has  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  problem  of  water 
storage  and  flood  control  on  the  Nile,  while  his  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  science  of  hydraulics.  During  the  year  1865  an  Italian 
named  Lombardini  published  an  essay  in  which  he  defined  the  laws  and 
operations  of  the  great  river  and  foreshadowed  much  of  what  we  know 
to-day.  Sir  William  Willcocks  in  this  able  essay,  after  much  practical 
experience  and  minufe  research,  has  continued  Lombardini's  work  and 
brought  it  10  the  level  of  the  knowledge  of  our  day.  The  information 
regarding  the  Upper  Nile  has  been  obtained  from  the  monumental  work 
of  Sir  William  Garstin ;  that  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  Atbara  from  a  Report 
of  Mon.  Dupuis ;  while  the  account  of  the  river  north  of  Khartum  is 
based  upon  the  Author's  own  studies  and  surveys.  The  development  of 
the  country  and  of  its  resources  is  dealt  with  at  considerable  length,  while 
in  a  closing  chapter  Mr.  H.  Gr.  F.  Beadnell  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
Egyptian  oases  and  the  geology  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

Japp,  Alexander  H.  (LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.). — Robert  Louis  Stevenson  : 
a  Record,  an  Estimate,  and  a  Memorial.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-308. 
London  :  T.  Werner  Laurie.  1905. 

In  this  account  of  the  life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  we  obtain  a  good 
insight  into  the  work  of  a  man  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  held  a 
leading  place  among  the  younger  generation  of  writers.  Stevenson  was 
by  native  instinct  and  temperament  a  rover.  And  so  he  remained  until 
his  death,  which,  as  is  well  known,  took  place  in  that  far-away  Pacific 
island  where  he  was  loved  and  revered  by  the  natives  among  whom  he 
had  made  his  home,  and  took  a  constant  and  active  interest  in  the  mis- 
sionaries and  their  work.  Dr.  Japp  was  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Stevenson,  and  owing  to  continual  conversations,  a  life-long  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  a  careful  study  of  his  various  contributions  to  litera- 
ture, is  able  to  set  forth  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  literary 
career  of  this  most  powerful  and  attractive  writer.  Dr.  Japp  not  only 
gives  his  own  impressions  of  Stevenson  as  a  writer,  but  devotes  consider- 
able space  to  the  views  of  certain  critics  who  have  from  time  to  time 
reviewed  his  works,  and  exposes  the  many  errors  into  which  they  have 
been  led.  As  a  contribution  to  what  has  been  termed  Stevensoniana. 
Dr.  Japp's  work  is  an  important  addition,  and  goes  a  long  way  towards 
enlightening  us  upon  many  interesting  points  in  his  literary  career,  and 
also  settles  many  questions  connected  with  the  life  and  writings  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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The   Bermuda  Pocket  Almanack,  fruide  and  Directory  for  1905. 
12mo.     Pp.  248.     Hamilton  :  Lee  &  Co.     (Price  2s). 

This  excellent  descriptive  Guide  and  Directory  of  Bermuda  is  full  of 
useful  and  practical  information  regarding  these  favourite  isles  of  the  sea, 
which  are  now  looked  upon  by  our  American  cousins  as  a  health  resort 
for  the  overworked  and  weary  who  need  rest,  recreation  and  quiet  amuse- 
ment. At  the  same  time  visitors  from  Great  Britain  are  going  to- the 
islands  in  increasing  numbers,  the  climate  being  especially  attractive. 
For  them  the  guide  should  prove  of  considerable  service,  as  it  contains  in 
the  briefest  possible  space  all  that  the  tourist  desires  to  know  as  to  where 
to  go,  what  to  see,  and  how  to-  see  it.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  well-selected  views,  which  supply  a  good  idea  of  the  scenery  of 
the  islands. 

Ferguson,  J.  (C.M.G.). — All  about  the  l  Coconut  Palm.'    8vo.     Pp. 
xi-87-cxcii.     Colombo  :  A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson.     1904. 

The  Coconut  palm  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  it  being  the  one,  perhaps,  of  all  tropical  trees,  which  yields 
the  greatest  variety  of  products.  As  regards  its  history  we  find  references 
to  its  presence  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  hemispheres  in  the 
works  of  many  of  the  early  navigators,  but  at  the  same  time  the  question 
of  origin  is  decidedly  obscure.  In  the  work  under  notice,  which  is  the 
third  edition  of  a  manual  on  the  Coconut  palm,  the  compilers  have  given 
a  lengthy  and  interesting,  account  of  the  history  of  the  tree,  not  only  as 
regards  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon  but  in  other  tropical  countries  of  both 
hemispheres.  Special  prominence  is  give  to  the  practical  side  of  coconut 
cultivation,  with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  probable 
receipts  ;  the  necessary  climate,  soil,  temperature  and  rainfall,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  young  plants  which  are  met  with  in  all  tropical  countries. 
The  information  has  been  gathered  together  from  all  available  sources, 
and  deals  with  the  industry  in  Ceylon,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Queensland  and  the  West  Indies.  Special  chapters  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lamont,  who  is  described  as  a  patriarch  among  his  brothers 
in  Ceylon;  Mr.  C.  M.  B.  Wilkins,who  deals  with  the  subject  of  "desiccat- 
ing Coconut  " ;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Kidley,  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  whose 
valuable  Report  on  the  destruction  of  Coconut  palms  by  beetles  has  been 
reproduced  in  full. 
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Government  of  British  Guiana. — Administration  Reports,  1903-4. 

Government  of  Burma. — Report  on  the  Land  Revenue  Administration  of 
Burma,  1903-4  ;  Quarterly  Civil  List,  January,  1905. 

Government  of  Canada. — Debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada, 
1904 ;  Journals  of  the  Senate,  1904. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — Sessional  Papers,  1903. 

Government  of  Gibraltar. — Gibraltar  Directory  and  Guide  Book,  1905. 

Government  of  Grenada. — Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council,  July- 
December,  1904. 

Government  of  Hong  Kong. — Hong  Kong  Civil  Service  List  and  Genera 
Orders,  1904  ;  Sessional  Papers,  1904. 

Government  of  India. — Technical  Art  Series  Plates:  Illustrations  of 
Indian  Industrial  Art  for  the  use  of  Art  Schools  and  Craftsmen,  1904 ; 
Acts  passed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council,  1904 ; 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  August,  1904  ;  Report  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  1903-4  ;  Finance  and 
Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India,  1903-4  ;  Report  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Station  of  Bangalore,  1903-4  ; 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  Assam,  1903-4. 

Government  of  Jamaica. — Laws,  1904 ;  Blue  Book,  1903-4  ;  Minutes 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  1903 ;  Departmental  Reports,  1902-3 ; 
Estimates  1904-5 ;  Finance  Accounts,  1903-4 ;  Appropriation 
Accounts,  1902-3,  1903-4. 

Government  of  Lagos. — Blue  Book,  1903. 

Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements. — Blue  Book,  1903 ;  Annual 
Departmental  Reports,  1903. 

Government  of  Natal. — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1904  ;  Sessional  Papers,  1904  ;  Debates  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1903,  1904. 

Government  of  Tasmania. — Acts  of  Parliament,  1904. 

Agent-General  for  Natal. — Natal  Government  Railways  Passenger, 
Parcels,  Goods,  and  Live  Stock  Tariffs,  &c.,  February,  1905 ;  Regula 
tions  of  the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Port  Natal,  1905. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. — Statement  illustrated  by  Diagrams 
showing  the  Subdivision  of  Australia  into  Separate  Colonies  between 
1787  and  1863,  1904. 
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Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. — Western  Australian  Year  Book 

for  1902-4,  by  Malcolm  A.  C.  Fraser ;  Keport  of  the  Department  of 

Mines  for  1903 ;  Public  Accounts,  1903-4 ;  Financial  Statement,  by 

Hon.   Henry  Daglish,   1904  ;  Perth  City  Council ;    Mayor's  Keport, 

1903-4 ;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 

matters  pertaining  to  the  Boulder  Deep  Levels,  Ltd.,  Kalgoorlie,  1904  ; 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  matters 

pertaining  to  Great   Boulder  Perseverance  Gold   Mining   Co.,  Ltd., 

Kalgoorlie,  1905. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Victoria. — Journal  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria, 

January,  1905  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Chemical  Branch, 

1903-4  ;  Milk  Fever  and  other  Calving  Troubles,  by  J.  R.  Weir,  1904  ; 

Anthrax,  by  J.  R.  Weir,  1904. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. — Contributions  to  Canadian  Palseontology, 

1904. 

Geological  Survey  of  India. — Records,  1904. 
His  Majesty's  Commissioner,  British  Central  Africa. — British  Central 

Africa   Protectorate   Diary,    1905 ;   with   Official   Handbook    on   the 

Protectorate. 
India   Office. — Report   on  the   Administration   of   the   Punjab   and   its 

Dependencies,  1903-4. 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Chart  (J.  D.  Potter, 

Agent)  No.  839 :  Bay  of  Bengal,  Andaman  Islands,  Port  Meadows, 

and  Katara  Anchorages. 
Hamilton   Scientific  Association,  Canada. — Journal   and   Proceedings, 

1902-3. 
Kolonial  Wirtscliaftliclien  Komitee,  Berlin. — Kolonial-Handels-Adress- 

buch,    1905.     Der   Tropenpflanzer :    Zeitschrift  fur  tropische  Land- 

wirtschaft,  1905. 
McGill    University,    Canada. — McGill  University   Magazine,   January, 

1905. 
Royal    Society   of  South  Australia. — Transactions    and    Proceedings, 

Vol.  xviii.,  1904. 

University  of  Liverpool. — Calendar,  1905. 
Jose  Anjo,  Esq.,  Antigua. — Dominica,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Alford  Nicholls,  with 

Views  of  the  Island,  1904. 
C.  V.  Bellamy,  Esq. — Monograph  of  the  Main  Roads  of  Cyprus,  by  the 

Donor,  1903  ;  A  West  African  Smelting  House,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 
Surgeon-Major  W.  T.  Black. — Diseases  of  North  Victoria.  Cape  Colony, 

by  the  Donor,  1853 ;  Sanitary  State  of  Cape  Town,  by  W.  J.  Black, 

1877  ;  Typhoid  and  Remittent  Fevers  in  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Zululia, 

by  the  Donor,  1879;  Fish  River  Bush,  South  Africa,  and  its  Wild 

Animals,  by  the  Donor,  1901. 
Sir  Cavendish  Boyle,  K.C.M.G.,  Mauritius. — Decisions  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Mauritius,  1888-1902,  edited  by  Arthur  Thibaud  and  Leon 

Leclezio. 
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Cambridge  University  Press. — A  Grammar  of  the  Somali  Language,  with 
examples  in  Prose  and  Verse  and  an  Account  of  the  Yibir  and  Midgan 
Dialects,  by  J.  W.  C.  Kirk,  1905. 

Canadian  Press  Syndicate,  Montreal. — An  Encyclopaedia  of  Canadian 
Biogra]/  v,  containing  brief  Sketches  and  Steel  Engravings  of  Canada's 
Prominent  ^len,  Vol.  i.,  1904. 

Captain  Ernest  J.  Chambers,  Canada. — Origin  and  Services  of  the  3rd 
(Montreal)  Field  Battery  of  Artillery,  by  the  Donor,  1898;  5th 
Regiment  Royal  Scots  of  Canada  Highlanders,  by  the  Donor,  1904 ; 
The  Royal  Grenadiers :  a  Regimental  History  of  the  10th  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Active  Militia  of  Canada,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

T.  E.  Clougher,  Esq. — Year  Book  and  Clergy  List  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  1905. 

Messrs.  William  Clowes  &  Sons. — Australian  Torrens  System ;  being  a 
Treatise  on  the  System  of  Land  Transfer  and  Registration  of  Title  now 
in  operation  in  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji  and  British  New  Guinea,  by  James 
Edward  Hogg,  1905. 

The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Canada. — Canadian  Almanac,  1905. 

E.  H.  G.  Dalton,  Esq.— Law  Reports  of  British  Guiana,  Vol.  iii.,  1893. 
Messrs.  P.  Davis  <6  Sons,  Natal. — Natal  Almanac,  Directory,  and  Yearly 

Register,  1905. 

De  La  More  Press.— Tales  from  Old  Fiji,  by  Lorimer  Fison,  1904. 
Henry  J.  Drane,  Esq. — Every-day  Life  on  a  Ceylon  Cocoa  Estate,  by 

Mary  E.  Steuart,  1905. 
C.  0.  Ermatinger,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Canada.— The  Talbot  Regime,   or  the 

First  Half-century  of  the  Talbot  Settlement,  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

F.  E.    Florent,    Esq.,    Mauritius. — Esquisse    Biographique   de    Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 

Henry  Frowde,  Esq. — The  Masai,  their  Language  and  Folklore,  by  A.  C. 

Hollis,  1905. 
Messrs.  Gay  d  Bird. — For  Greater  Britain,  by  C.  Whitworth  Wynne,. 

1904. 

Messrs.  Gordon  d  Gotch. — Australian  Handbook,  1905. 
Bight  Hon.  Lord  Haliburton,  G.C.B. — Army  Organisation,  the  Arnold- 

Forster  Scheme,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Messrs.  Hurst  <£  Blackett. — Antarctica ;  or  Two  Years  amongst  the  Ice 

of  the  South   Pole,  by  Dr.  N.  Otto  G.  Nordenskiold  and  Dr.  Joh. 

Gunnar  Anderson,  1905. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. — South  Africa :  a  Glance-at  Current  Con- 
ditions and  Politics,  by  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  1905. 
Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  &  Son. — Hakluyt's  English  Voyages,  selected 

and  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  E.  E.  Speight, 

1905. 
Messrs.  Mercer,  Nicolaus  &  Co. — Map  of  the  Transvaal  Gold  Basin  and 

Pretoria  Diamond  Fields,  compiled  by  the  Donors,  1905. 
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Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  Barbados. — Photograph  of  the  Members 
of  the  West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference,  Trinidad,  1905. 

John  Murray,  Esq. — Life  and  Times  of  General  Sir  James  Browne 
(Buster  Browne),  by  General  J.  J.  McLeod  Innes,  1905. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia. — Annual  Keport,  1904. 

Messrs.  Skeffington  <&  Son. — A  Pioneer  and  Founder  :  Reminiscences  of 
some  who  knew  Robert  Gray,  D.D.,  First  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  and 
Metropolitan  of  South  Africa,  by  A.  E.  M.  Anderson-Morshead,  1905. 

Proprietors  of  the  "  Statist:1— All  about  Insurance,  1904. 

Messrs.  G.  Street  <£  Co. — Street's  Newspaper  Directory,  1905. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Unwin,  Ceylon. — Sinhalese  made  Easy,  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Jones, 
1904 ;  The  Wonderful  Garden ;  or  Lessons  from  Trees,  by  Rev.  J.  I. 
Jones,  1898. 

Professeur  G.  Valran. — Les  Conges  Coloniaux,  par  le  Donateur,  1905. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  d  Sons. — Colonial  Office  List,  1905. 

Warren  Weedon,  Esq.,  Queensland. — Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Queensland,  1903-4  ;  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sugar 
Experiment  Stations,  Queensland,  1903-4. 

J.  C.  Willis,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon,  1904. 

Dr.  A.  Zimmermann. — Kolonialpolitik,  von  Dr.  Alfred  Zimniermann, 
1905. 

Government  of  British  Guiana.— Court  of  Policy  Minutes,  1904 ;  Ordi- 
nances, 1904. 

Government  of  Ceylon. — Ceylon  Civil  List,  1905. 

Government  of  India. — Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Scientific  Advice 
for  India,  1903-4  ;  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, 1903-4. 

Government  of  Jamaica. — Handbook  of  Jamaica,  1905. 

Government  of  Mauritius. — Debates  of  the  Council  of  Government, 
1903-4. 

Government  of  Prince  Edward  Island. — Journal  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1905. 

Government  of  Seychelles.— Blue  Book  for  1903. 

Agent-General  for  Natal— Acts  of  Parliament  of  Natal,  1904  ;  Education 
Department  Directory,  1904 ;  Natal  Almanac,  Directory,  and  Yearly 
Register,  1905. 

Agent-General  for  Neiv  South  Wales. — Statistical  Account  of  Australia 
'and  New  Zealand,  1903-4,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan. 

Agent- General  for  Queensland. — Year  Book  of  Queensland,  1905. 

Agent-General  for  Tasmania. — Walch's  Tasmanian  Almanac,  1905. 

Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. — Western  Australia,  Fremantle 
Harbour  Works:  Plan  showing  extent  of  Works  constructed  and  pro- 
vided for,  1904. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History). — Illustrations  of  Australian  Plants 
collected  in  1770  during  Captain  Cook's  Voyage  Round  the  World  in 
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H.M.S.    "Endeavour,"   by  Eight   Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks   and   Dr. 
Daniel  Solander,  Part  Hi.,  1905. 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. — South  African  Government  Eailways 
Passenger,  Parcels  and  Goods  Kegulations,  Tariffs  and  Classification, 
February,  1905. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Natal. — Eeport  of  the  Conservator  of  Forests, 

1902,  1903-4. 
Emigrants'  Information  Office. — Newfoundland,  1905. 

Geographic  Board  of  Canada. — Eeport  of  the  Geographic  Board  of 
Canada,  containing  all  decisions  to  June,  1904. 

Geological  Survey  of  India. — Eecords,  Vol.  xxxii.,  Part  i.,  1905. 

Government  Biologist,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Marine  Investigations  in 
South  Africa,  Vol.  ii.,  1904. 

Government  Geologist,  Western  Australia. — Geology  and  Mineral  Ee- 
sources  of  a  part  of  the  Murchison  Goldfield,  by  C.  G.  Gibson,  1904 ; 
Mineral  Production  of  Western  Australia,  by  A.  Gibb  Maitland  and 
C.  F.  V.  Jackson,  1904 ;  Geology  and  Auriferous  Deposits  of  Southern 
Cross,  Yilgarn  Goldfield,  by  C.  G.  Gibson,  1904. 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada. — Summary  of  the  Mineral  Production 
of  Canada  for  1904,  by  E.  D.  Ingall. 

India  Office. — Administration  Eeport  on  the  North-West  Frontier  Pro- 
vince, 1903-4 ;  Eeport  on  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice  in  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  1903  ;  Eeport  on  the  Excise  Adminis- 
tration of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  1903-4  ;  Eeport  of  the 
Police  Administration  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  1903; 
Schlich's  Manual  of  Forestry,  Vol.  iii.,  Forest  Management,  1905. 

Medical  Board  of  Victoria. — Medical  Eegister  for  1905. 

Registrar-General,  Jamaica. — Annual  Eeport,  1903-4. 

Registrar-General,  New  Zealand. — Statistics  of  New  Zealand,  1903. 

Wellington  Harbour  Board,  New  Zealand. — Statement  of  Accounts  with 
Annual  Eeports,  1903-4. 

American  Colonisation  Society. — "Liberia,"  February,  1905. 

Australian  Museum. — Annual  Eeport,  1903-4. 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  of 
India  and  Ceylon  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at  Calcutta,  January 
1905. 

Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corporation. — Annual  Eeport,  1904. 

Canterbury  College,  Neiv  Zealand. — Calendar,  1905. 

Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Association. — Proceedings,  1900-1904. 

Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon. — Colombo  Museum  Guide  to  the  Collections, 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Willey,  1905. 

Hamilton  Public  Library,  Canada. — Annual  Eeport,  1904. 

Imperial  South  African  Association. — South  Africa  and  its  Problems  of 
To-day,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  1905. 

Miramichi  Natural  History  Association,  New  Brunswick.— ^Proceedings, 
1905. 
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Musee    du    Congo,    Bruxelles. — Faune     Entomologique     de     1'Afrique 

Tropicale ;  Buprestides,  par  C.  Kerremans,  1904. 

Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. — Bulletin,  No.  xxiii.,  1905. 
Polynesian  Society,  New  Zealand. — Journal,  December  1904. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). — Journal,  January  1905. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Victoria  Branch). — Victoria 

Geographical  Journal,  No.  xiii.  (N.  s.),  1904. 
Royal  Institution. — Proceedings,  March  1905. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria — Proceedings,  1905. 
Tariff  Reform  League. — Imperial  Preferential  Policy,  by  Charles  Bright, 

1905. 

Toronto  Public  Library. — Annual  Eeport,  1904. 
Women's   Canadian  Historical   Society  of  Toronto. — Annual   Report, 

1903-4. 

George  Allen,  Esq. — Verses  from  Maoriland,  by  Dora  Wilcox,  1905. 
British  South  Africa  Co. — An  Outline  Dictionary,  intended  as  an  I  Aid 

in  the  Study  of  the  Languages  of  the  Bantu  (African)  and  other  Un- 
civilised Races.     Edited  by  A.  C.  Madan,  1905. 
A.  Brodrick,  Esq. — A  Wanderer's  Rhymes,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Canada  Law  Book  Co. — Canada  Law  Journal,  January- March,  1905. 
Canadian  Legal  Publishing  Co. — Canadian  Law  List  (Hardy's),  1905. 
The  Car  swell  Co.,  Canada. — Ontario  Weekly  Reporter,  January-March 

1905. 
J.  M.  Clark,   Esq.,  K.C.,    Canada. — International   Arbitration,   by  the 

Donor,  1902. 
Mon.  P.  De  Boeck. — Grammaire  et  Vocabulaire  du  Lingala  ou  Langue 

du  Haut-Congo,  par  le  Donateur,  1904. 
A.  De  Lissa,  Esq.,  New   South   Wales. — An  Empire   League,   by  the 

Donor,  1905. 
W.  Doberck,  Esq.,  Hong  Kong. — Observations  made  at  the  Hong  Kong 

Observatory  in  1903,  by  the  Donor. 
The  Editor  of  the  Handbook  for  East  Africa,  Mombasa. — Handbook 

for  East  Africa,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar.     1905. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Harford. — "Climate,"  a   Quarterly   Journal   of  Health   and 

Travel,  April,  1905. 

/.  Henniker  Beaton,  Esq.,  M.P.— An  Ideal  Post  Office,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Proprietors  of  the  "  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press." — Directory  and  Chronicle 

for  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China,  Philippines,   &c., 

1905  :  Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Hong  Kong, 

1904. 
Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co. — Imperialism ;  its  Prices,  its  Vocation,  by  Dr. 

Emil  Reich,  1905. 
Rev.  Odoardo  Jalla. — Pionniers  parmi  les  Ma-Rotse,  par  Adolphe  Jalla, 

1903. 
J.  Stanley  Little,  Esq. — The  Only  Way  with  the  Empire,  by  the  Donor, 

1905. 
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Messrs.  A.  W.  A.  Plate  d  Co.,  Ceylon.— Souvenir  of  Ceylon,  1905. 

Messrs.  Sands  <£  McDougall. — Melbourne,  Suburban  and  Country  Direc- 
tory, 1905. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  <&  Co.— The  Story  of  an  Indian  Upland,  by  F.  B. 
Bradley-Birt,  1905. 

Edward  Stanford,  Esq.— South  Africa,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane,  1904 
(Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel). 

Messrs.  Stevens  <£  Haynes. — Law  of  Limited  Liability  Companies  in  New 
Zealand,  by  C.  B.  Morison,  1904. 

Elliot  Stock,  Esq. — My  New  Zealand  Garden,  by  a  Suffolk  Lady,  1905. 

Captain  H.  Toynbee. — Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  January  1905, 

Mon.  Henry  Vignaud. — Etudes  critiques  sur  la  Vie  de  Colornb  avant  ses 
Deouvertes,  par  le  Donateur,  1905. 


Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. — Acts  of  Parliament, 

1904. 
Government  of  the  Bahamas.  —  Blue  Book,  1904  ;  Votes  of  the  Legislative 

Council,  1904  ;  Votes  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  1904 ;  Laws,  1904. 
Government  of  British  Guiana. — Combined  Court  Minutes,  1904. 
Government  of  British  Honduras. — Ordinances.  1904. 
Government  of  Burma. — Note  on  the  Rangoon  Lunatic  Asylum,  1904. 
Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Records  of  the  Cape  Colony 

from  January  to  September,  1826,  by  Dr.  G.  McCall  Theal  (3  vols. 

1905) ;  Statutes  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1652-1900,  edited  by  H. 

Tennant  and  E.  M.  Jackson  (4  Vols.  1895-1904) ;  Civil  Service  List, 

1905. 
Government  of  Ceylon. — Addresses  delivered  in  the  Legislative  Council 

of  Ceylon,  by  Governors  of  the  Colony,  together  with  the  replies  of 

Council,  Vol.  iv.  1890-1903. 
Government  of  Hong  Kong. — Blue  Book,  1904. 
Government   of'  India. — Bengal  Code,  Vol.  i.  1905  ;  Central  Provinces 

Code,  1905  ;  Appropriation  Report  on  the  Accounts  of  the  Government 

of  India  for  1903-4 ;  Financial  Statement  for  1905-6. 
Government  of  Jamaica. — Departmental  Reports,  1903-4. 
Government  of  Mauritius. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 

Government    and   Sessional   Papers,    1904 ;  Administration  Reports, 

1904  ;  Ordinances,  1904. 

Government  of  Natal. — Debates  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1904. 
Government  of  the  North-West  Territories,  Canada. — Ordinances,  1904. 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia. — Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of 

Assembly,  1860,  1861, 1869,  1872,  1876,  1878  ;  Debates  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  1905. 
Government  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. — Colonial  Treasurer's  Annual 

Accounts,  1903-4. 

VOL.  xxxvi.— 8.  u  u 
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Government  of  Queensland. — Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council,  1886r 
1887,  1888,  1889  ;  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,. 
1866. 

Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements. — Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
CouncU,  1904. 

Government  of  Trinidad. — Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  Council  Papers,  July  to  December,  1904. 

Government  of  Victoria. — Acts  of  Parliament,  1904 ;  Parliamentary 
Debates,  1904. 

Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Admiralty  Charts  (J.  D.  Potter, 
Agent) :  3490,  New  Zealand,  South  Island— West  Coast ;  Buller  Bay 
and  Westport  Harbour ;  3484,  New  Zealand,  South  Island — Awarua 
or  Bluff  Harbour ;  3433  and  3434,  North  America,  Newfoundland — 
East  Coast,  Notre  Dame  Bay,  Bay  of  Exploits. 

The  Administrator,  St.  Lucia. — Ordinances,  1904. 

Agent- General  for  Natal. — Report  of  the  Secretary,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, Natal,  1903-4. 

Agent-General  for  South  Australia.— South  Australia  Statistical  Register, 
1903. 

Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. — Royal  Commission  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Natives,  Report  by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Roth,  1905  ;  Meteoro- 
logical Observations  made  at  the  Perth  Observatory  and  other  places 
in  Western  Australia  during  1902  ;  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Ventilation  and  Sanitation  of  Mines,  Western  Australia,  1905  ; 
Photograph  of  the  City  of  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Attorney -General,  Western  Australia. — Western  Australia  Law  Almanac. 
1905. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario. — Report  for  1904. 

The  Commissioner,  Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. — Ordinances,  1904. 

General  Manager  of  the  Central  South  African  Railways. — Report  for 
1904. 

General  Manager  of  Railways,  Natal. — Report  for  1904. 

Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales. — A  Monograph  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  Corals  of  New  South  WTales,  with  illustrations  from 
other  parts  of  Australia,  by  R.  Etheridge,  Jnr.,  1904. 

Geological  Survey,  Transvaal. — Geological  Survey  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  Annual  Report  for  1898 ;  Geological  Survey  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, Report  for  1903. 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. — Sugar  Cane 
Experiments  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  Report  on  Experiments  con- 
ducted at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  in  1903-4. 

India  Office. — Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
1903-4 ;  Report  on  the  Political  Administration  of  the  Baroda  State 
for  1903-4  ;  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Thagi  and  Dakaiti  Depart- 
ment for  1903. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. — Annual  Report,  1903. 
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Postmaster-General,  Ceylon. — Ceylon  Post  Office  Guide,  1905. 
Registrar- General,  Tasmania. — Statistics  of  Tasmania  for  1903. 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture. — Annual  Report  1903-4. 
African  Society. — Journal,  April,  1905. 

Anthropological  Institute. — Journal,  January  to  December,  1904. 
Australasian    Chamber    of    Commerce    in     London. — Annual    Report 

1903-4. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. — Annual  Report,  1905. 
Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon. — "  Spolia  Zeylanica,"  March,  1905. 
Imperial  So'uth  African  Association. — Chinese  Labour  Question,  Handy 

Notes,  3905 
Institut   Colonial  International,   Bruxelles. — Le    Regime    foncier   aux 

Colonies,  vol.  vi.  1905. 

Liverpool  Geographical  Society. — Transactions,  1904. 
Mauritius  Public  Library. — Catalogue  of  English  Works  in  the  Mauritius 

Public  Library,  1904 ;  Catalogue  of  French  Works  in  the  Mauritius 

Public  Library,  1904. 
Melbourne  University. — Calendar,  1905. 

Ontario  Historical  Society. — Papers  and  Records,  Vol.  vi.  1905. 
Queen's  University,  Canada. — Queen's  Quarterly,  April  1905. 
Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). — Journal,  April,  1905. 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society. — Year  Book  and  Record,  1905. 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society   of  Australasia    (Queensland   Branch}.- 

Queensland  Geographical  Journal,  1903-4. 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines. — Annual  Report  for  1904. 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute. — Prospectus  for  1905. 
University  of  Liverpool. — Fasciculi   Malayenses,   Anthropological   and 

Zoological  Results  of  an  Expedition  to  Perak  and  the  Siamese  Malay 

States,  1901-2,  undertaken  by  N.  Annandale  and  H.    C.   Robinson, 

1903  5. 
University    of   Toronto,    Canada. — University    of    Toronto    Studies — 

History  and  Economics,  Vol.  ii.,  No.  3,  1905. 

Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Neiv  Zealand. — Annual  Report,  1905. 
Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Toronto. — Transactions,  1905. 
African  Book  Co.,  Grahamstown. — South  African  Law  Journal,  May 

1905. 

Anonymous. — After-glow  Memories,  by  Anglo-Australian,  1905. 
Edward  Arnold,  Esq. — Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism,  by  Richard  Jebb, 

1905. 
Messrs.  John   Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielsson. — Maintenance  of  Health  in 

the  Tropics,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  1905 ;  "  Verb.  Sap."  on  going  to 

West  Africa,  Northern  Nigeria,  Southern,  and  to  the  Coasts,  by  Alan 

Field,  1905. 
George  Beetham,  Esq. — Some  Chapters   in   the  Life   and  Times  of  Te 

Rauparaha,   by  W.  T.    L.  Travers,  1872;  Our  Dealings  with  Maori 
Lands,  by  J.  Mackay,  1887  ;  On  Government,  by  J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  1870  ; 
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Thomas  Paine,  by  Colonel  K.  G.  Ingersoll ;  The  Gods,  by  Colonel  R. 
G.  Ingersoll,  1880 ;  The  Moa,  by  V.  Pyke,  1890 ;  Fruit  Blights  and 
Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees,  by  Prof.  T.  Kirk,  1886 ;  New  Zealand  Con- 
stitution Act,  together  with  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  New  Zealand  in 
explanation  thereof,  1853, 

Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. — Saints  and  Savages,  the  Story  of  Five 
Years  in  the  New  Hebrides,  by  Kobert  Lamb,  1905. 

British  South  Africa  Co.— Southern  Rhodesia,  Information  for  Settlers,. 
1905. 

C.  M.  Bult,  Esq.,  New  South  Wales.— Sydney  Diocesan  Directory,  1905. 

Cambridge  University  Press. — A  Treatise  on  Plague,  by  Dr.  W.  J, 
Simpson,  1905. 

Messrs.  Cassell  <&  Co.  —Canada  as  it  is,  by  J.  F.  Fraser,  1905. 

A.  Charbonnier,  Esq.,  Canada. — Echos  du  Mont  Royal,  Chansonnettes, 
Poesies,  par  le  Donateur,  1905. 

Mon.  Edouard  Clavery. — Les  Etablissements  des  Detroits,  par  le 
Donateur,  1904  ;  Hong-Kong,  le  passe  et  le  present,  par  le  Donateur,. 
1905. 

J.  H.  Collens,  Esq.,  Trinidad.—  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Year  Book,  1905, 
compiled  by  the  Donor. 

Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — A  Visit  to  the 
Transvaal— Labour,  White,  Black  and  Yellow,  by  T.  Burt,  1905. 

F.  H.  de  Vos,  Esq.,  Ceylon. — Voet's  Pandects  :  De  Injuriis  et  Famosis 
Libellis,  translated  by  the  Donor,  1904. 

Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co. — The  World's  Navies  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
(China  1900),  by  Lieut.  C.  C.  Dix,  1905. 

Fred  Dutton,  Esq.— Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture  Annual  Report, 
1903-4. 

Stanley  Edwards,  Esq. — A  Journey  to  Lattakoo,  in  South  Africa,  by 
John  Campbell,  1835. 

E.  J.  Fetherstonhaugh, -Esq.,  Canada. — The  Prospective  Patentee,  by 
the  Donor,  1905. 

Henry  Froiude,  Esq. — A  Handbook  of  the  Ordinary  Dialect  of  the  Tamil 
Language,  by  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope — Part  iii.,  a  compendious  Tamil- 
English  Dictionary,  1905. 

Mr.  Justice  Desiree  Girouard,  Canada. — Supplement  to  Lake  St.  Louis, 
by  the  Donor,  1903. 

Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mori  &  Co.,  Victoria. — Annual  Review  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Wool  Trade  for  1904-5. 

Prof.  B.  Grassi. — La  Malaria  propagata  esclusivamente  de  peculiar! 
zanzare,  by  the  Donor,  1900. 

J.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Canada. — Development  of  Personal  Liberty  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  their  Colonies,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Harford.— Livingstone  College  Year  Book,  1905. 
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Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins. — Wages  Boards  in  Victoria,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Sir  Joseph  T.  Hutchinson,  Cyprus. — Handbook  of  Cyprus,  by  Sir  Joseph 

Hutchinson  and  Claude  D.  Cobham,  1905. 
Professor  Alleyne  Ireland,  Boston,  U.S.A. — Far  Eastern  Tropics,  Studies 

in  the  Administration  of  Tropical  Dependencies,  by  the  Donor,  1905. 
Messrs.  T.  C.  cf  E.  C.  Jack. — How  Canada  was  held  for  the  Empire,  by 

Dr.  James  Hannay,  1905. 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Juta  &  Co.,  Cape  Town. — Medical  and  Pharmacy  Register 

for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1904. 
D.  J.  Kennelly,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Nova  Scotia. — Reciprocal  Coal  with  Canada 

would  give  New  England  States  Cheaper  Fuel,  by  the  Donor,  1892. 
W.  A.  Kingon,  Esq.,  Cape  Colony. — At  Moseti's  Bidding,  a  Tale  of  the 

Gealeka  War,  by  Telkin  Kerr,  1904. 
John  Lane,  Esq. — Rifle  and  Romance  in  the  Indian  Jungle  :  a  Record  of 

Thirteen  Years,  by  Captain  A.  I.  R.  Glasfurd,  1905. 

Messrs.  Lawrence  <&  Bullen. — Saint  Lawrence  Basin   and   its   Border- 
lands, by  Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  1905. 
Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. — New  Voyages  to  North  America, 

by  the  Baron  de  Lahontan.      Reprinted  from  the  English  edition  of 

1703,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  2  vols.,  1905. 
Messrs.  A.   McKim  d  Co.,  Canada. — Canadian  Newspaper   Directory, 

1905. 
S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. — John  Howes'   MS.,  1582.     Reproduced  and 

Printed  at  the  charges  of  the  Donor,  1904. 


NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 


CLOSE   OF   THE    SESSION. 

The  Session  of  1904-1905  being  now  closed,  the  next  number  of  the 
Institute  Journal  will  be  issued  on  December  1. 

The  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  will  be  ready  for  transmission  to 
Fellows  during  the  present  month. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONORARY  CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Council : 

British  Honduras :  His  Excellency,  Sir  Bickham  Sweet-Escott, 
K.C.M.G.,  in  succession  to  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  Williamson,  C.M.G. 

Mauritius :  D.  C.  Cameron,  Esq.,  in  succession  to  A.  de  Boucherville, 
resigned. 

Windward  Islands :  Percy  A.  Ongley,  Esq.,  of  Grenada,  in  succession  to 
the  late  William  Clark,  Esq. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOE  SALE. 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 


United  Kingdom 

£     *.     d. 

"  Statist  " 

0  15     8    per  annum     . 

"Economist"    . 

1     0  10 

"  Investors'  Review  " 

0  15     2 

"Academy"      . 

088 

"Truth"  .        . 

0  16     0 

Abroad 
£     *.     d. 

110  per  annum 

170 

0  17     6 

0  13     0 

110 


HOURS   OF   OPENING  INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,  &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 


COLONIAL  NEWSPAPERS  AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Any  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
back  files  of  Colonial  Newspapers  which  are  regularly  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  the  British  Museum  should  'apply  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
office  of  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  where  he  may  obtain  an 
order  for  the  Newspaper  Room  on  presentation  of  his  card.  Should  he 
require  a  ticket  for  any  length  of  time,  he  can  obtain,  at  the  Principal 
Librarian's  office,  a  more  permanent  form  of  admission  on  producing  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute. 


Advertisements. 


IX 


SUTTON'S 


STAND 


AT    THE 


Colonial 

& 

Indian 
Exhibition, 

19O5, 


AT    THE 


Crystal 
Palace. 


Visitors  are  invited  to 
inspect  this  exhibit  of 

Seeds, 
Models  of 
Vegetables, 
&c., 

illustrative  of  the  crops 
best  adapted  to  the 
special  conditions  ob- 
taining in  the  Colonies. 


Catalogues  post  free 
from 

SliTTOX&SOHS, 

The 

King's 

Seedsmen, 

READING,  ENGLAND 


Advertisements. 


THE    COLONIAL    BANK. 

Subscribed  Capital,  ^e2,OOO,OOO.    Paid-up,  ,£6OO,OOO.    Reserve  Funds,  JB15O.OOO. 
Head  Office:    LONDON—  13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET  WITHIN,    E.G. 

Cfaurrmin-HARRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  Deputy-Clmirman—'Z.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary—  GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Bankers—  LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Ageneg 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Sa\anna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency).  New  Yori 
(Agency),  82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen—  The  Private  Bank;  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  &  Co.;  Ham- 
burg—Messrs. Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies. 
and  has  special  arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  ia 
the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE  WESTERN  AUSTRALIAN  BANK. 

Authorised  Capital         ......       £250,000  I    Reserve  Fund  ......       £300,000 

(25,000  Shares  cf  £10  each.)  D-«,«,*H  Pmfitc  *7  "5K1 

Paid-up  Capital  125  000       Deserved  Profits  .........  37,5*6 

(12,500  Shares  of  £10  each)     '  I    Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders     125.0GO 

Head  Office-PERTH,   W.A. 

DRAFTS  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued,  and  TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES 
made  BILLS  negotiated  or  collected,  and  all  Banking  and  Exchange  business  connected 
\rith  the  Australasian  Colonies  transacted. 

London  Ag-ency-  THE  BANK  OF  ADELAIDE,  11  LEADENHALL  STREET,  B.C. 


STAMPS. 

WANTED  TO  PUBCHASE,  a  Collection  or  Office  Accumulation  of  Colonial  or  Foreign 

Stamps  of  any  date. 
Address—  H.  F.  W.  DEANE,  F.  B.C.I.,  Gower  Lodge,  Windsor. 

MAEGATE—  BBONDESBUEY    HOUSE,    EASTEEN   ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIFTON  VILLE.—  Lady  Principal,   Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  resident  Englisb,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special  care   taken   of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

SOUTH  COAST,  BULLINGHAM  HOUSE,  WEST  WOETHING. 
RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES.     Miss  LEIGHTON  LEIGHTON  will  take 
Entire  Charge  of  Pupils  from  abroad,  to  whom  she  offers  the  advantages  of  London 
Professors,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  home  life.     Highest  references. 

THE    DOVER    STREET   BOOK    STORE 

8  DOVER  STREET,  (Four  doors  from)  PICCADILLY,  W. 

THE    HANDSOMEST    BOOK    SHOP    IN    LONDON,    AND    THE 

FINEST     STOCK     IN     ALL     BRANCHES     OF     LITERATURE. 

_  SPECIAL    INVITATION  TO    VIEW   TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS.  _ 

THE  HOLBORN  SILK  MARKET 


E.C. 

The  Great  Central  Mart  of  London  for  Silks  and  Dress  Fabrics. 

The  Largest  and  most  Varied  Show  of  Silks  in  London. 

ffrand  Show  jfow  On  of  Blouse  and  3>ress  Silks. 

Lovely  Designs.     Prices  from  9fd.  to  6s.  ll£d.  per  yard. 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  SHOWROOMS  NOW  OPEN.     PASSENGER  LIFT  TO  ALL  FLOORS. 

GOODS  FREELY  SHOWN  WITHOUT  BEING  IMPORTUNED  TO  PURCHASE. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS  &  CO.,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,10  &  11  Holborn  Bars,  E.C. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,100,000.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £13O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.      Established  m  isn. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,876,712.      RESERVE  FUND,  £2,054,794.       UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  £119,534. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors-  Montreal.    General  Manager  :  E    S.  COULSTON.  Esq.,  Montreal, 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.G.  ^ 

Committee :  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G, ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  ESQ. 

Manager  :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital          ...    £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,040,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  -on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  ou  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA 

4  THREADNEEDLE    STREET,    LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  j£l,600,000| 

KeserveFund  1,190,000-  =£4,390  000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter     . .  . .  1,600,000) 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.' 

LETTEKS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  FOR 
COLLECTION  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  !in  London  at  interest  for  fixed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  trans 
acted  with  the  Colonies.  R.  W.  JEANS.  Manage 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head   Offices  38   LOMBARD   STREET,  E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital        ...         £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Funds      184,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  .forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 
_  ,T.  PATERSON,  Secretary. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD     BROAD    STREET,    E.G. 


Subscribed  Capital      £1,276,747     10     0 

Paid   Up 547,642     1O     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability     ...  729,105       O     O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,    aiid    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on     Deposits     for    periods    and    at    rates    which     may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 
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Being  actual  manufac- 
turers Walpole  Bros. 
are  able  to  supply  their 
customers  with  the 
test  Irish  linen  goods 
under  trade  prices,  no 
provision  having  to  be 
made  for  intermediate 
profits. 


Price  lists,  patterns 
and  estimates  post 
(ree  on  application. 


Carriage  paid  to  all 
parts  ol  the  United 
Kingdom  on  orders 
of  £1  and  upwards. 


LADIEANDINFANTC' 

^aaaMKl          ^Jimum"1 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


WALPOLE  BROTHERS.  LTD.. 

Royal  Irish   Linen  and   Damask  Manufacturers, 

89  and  90.  New  Bond  Street  (2  Doors  from  Oxford  Street.)  W  ; 
102.  High  Street.  Kensington.  W. ;  6,  Onslow  Place.  South  Kensington.  S.W. ; 
182.  Sloane  Street.  S.W.,  London.  Also  at  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


"  The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST." 


FOE 

SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


r  COTTON, 
COCOA,  COFFEE, 
I,  and  other 
CROPS,  OHLENDORFF'S 
SPECIAL  FERTILISERS. 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

GUANO      WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 
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SQUIRE'S 


FEROCAL 


For    Quickly=Growii)g    apd 
Delicate  Cbil6rep. 


Bottles,  2/-,  3/6,  a0d  6/-. 
Of  all  Cbemists  ar>d 


SQUIRC  &  sons, 

His  Majesty's  Cbemists, 

413  OXFORD   STREET,  W. 


Advertisements. 


GREAT    EASTERN     RAILWAY. 

ROYAL    BRITISH    MAIL    ROUTE    TO    HOLLAND. 

HARWICH    ROUTE   TO    THE   CONTINENT 

VIA   THE 

HOOK      OF      HOLLAND 

DAILY    (SUNDAYS    INCLUDED),    ALSO 
VIA   HARWICH— ANTWERP  EVERY  WEEK  DAY. 


The    Boat    Express   Train    for   the    Hook    of   Holland    leaves    London 

(Liverpool  Street  Station)  at  8. 3O  p.m.,  and  consists  of  Vestibuled  Corridor  Carriages,  Dining- and 
Breakfast-Cars.    Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast  served  en  route. 

The  Boat  Express  for  Antwerp  leaves  at  8.4O  p.m.  Dining  and  Breakfast  Cars. 
Table  d'Hote  Dinner  and  Breakfast. 

The  steamers  leave  after  the  arrival  of  these  trains  about  10  P.M.,  and  reach  the  Hook  of  Holland 
and  Antwerp  the  following  morning. 

The  G.E.R.Co.'s  Steamers  are  steel  Twin-Screw  Vessels,  fitted  with  State  Cabins,  Deck  Cabins,  General 
and  Dining  Saloon,  Smoking  Room  and  Ladies'  Saloon,  and  Sleeping  Cabins,  lighted  throughout  by 
Electricity,  and  sail  under  the  British  Flag. 

COMBINATION  TICKETS  (Rundreise  System).— Cheap  Through  and  Tourists'  Tickets. 

UNIVERSAL  EXHIBITION  AT  LIEGE,  April-November.  Cheap  Return  Tickets, 
1st  Class,  41/-;  2nd  Class,  27/6;  3rd  Class  Rail  and  2nd  Steamer,  22/9. 


HAMBURG  via  HARWICH,  by  G.S.N.  Oo.'s  fast  Passenger  Steamers,  twice  weekly. 

For  Time  Books  (free),  Guides,  or  any  further  information,  apply  to  the  Continental  Traffic  Manager, 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  E.G. 


Western  Australia, 

THE    COMING    COLONY. 


Splendid  Soil,  Abundant  and  Certain  Rainfall,  Grand  Climate,  Good  Harvests,  and 
BEST  MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD.        EASY  FACILITIES  OF  TRANSIT. 


A  Large  and  Increasing  Gold  Yield, 

From  207,000  ozs.  for  the  year  1894  to  2,436,311  ozs.  for  1903,  ensuring  a  consuming 
population  for  all  agricultural  products. 

COAL,  LEAD,  IRON  AND  COPPER  MINES. 

Magnificent    Timber    Resources, 

Pearl   Shell   and   other  Fisheries. 

Full  and  Detailed  Information,  with  publications  and  plans,  may 
be  obtained  gratis  from  the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia,  15  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  from  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Surveys,  Perth,  Western 
Australia. 
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ORIENT -I>ACIFXC     LINE. 

IRogal  flfoatl  Steamers  to 
AUSTRALIA,   NEW  ZEALAND,    AND    TASMANIA. 

Under  Contract  to  Sail  Every  Fortnight  with  His  Majesty's  Mails, 
Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO. 

Tons                                                       Tons  Tons 

OMRAH  (Twin-Screw)     ...8,291  ORONTES  (Twin-Screw)  ...  9,023     ORMUZ         6,387 

OPHIR  (Twin-Screw)       ...  6,910  OROTAVA 5,857     OROYA         6,297 

ORIENT        5,631  ORTONA  (Twin-Screw)  ...  7,945 

Managers:    F.  GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES:  FENCHUECH  AVENUE,  LONDON. 

For  passage,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office. 
28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 


WRIGHT'S 

COAL    TAR 

SOAP. 

*        * 

FOUR-PENCE   A   TABLET. 


DOCTORS  ADVISE  IT. 
MOTHERS  PRIZE  IT. 
THE  WISE  ONE  BUYS  IT. 

PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  &  PROTECTS 
FROM  INFECTION. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  Strand ;  and 

10  London  Street,  Paddington 

LONDON. 

FLANNEL  SHIRTS  for  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  attached  8/6,  10/6,  13/6 
BEST  QUALITY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

7/6,  8/6,  10/6,  12/6 
Knitted  Stockings,  Plain,  2/6, 36  pair 
Fancy  Check,  4/6,  6/6, 7/6,  10/6  pair 
Stout  irish  Hand-knitted  Socks, 

I/-,  2/6,  3/6  pair 

UMBRELLAS,  RUGS, 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ESTABLISHED     1824. 

Capital,  Si  Millions  Sterling:.    Invested  Funds,     11    Millions  Sterling. 

Directors. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,... Chairman. 


CHAKLES    EDWARD    BARNETT,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 

?.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK,  ESQ. 

FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  SEVAN,  ESQ. 

PERCIVAL  BOSANQUET,   ESQ. 

HON.   KENELM  P.   BOUVERIE. 

THOMAS  HENRY  BURROUGHES,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON,  ESQ. 

JOHN  GATOR,   ESQ. 

VICTOR  C.  W.  CAVENDISH,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

COL.  THE  HON,  EVERARD  C.  DIGBY. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  SIB  ARTHUR  ELLIS,  G.C.V.O.,  C.S.I. 


JAMES  FLETCHER,  ESQ.< 

JOHN  HAMPTON  HALE,  ESQ. 

ALEX.  LAWRIE,  ESQ. 

FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,   ESQ.,  M.P. 

HON.  HENRY  BERKELEY  PORTMAN. 

HON.  LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD,  M.P. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 

LiEUT.-CoLONEL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 

SIR  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


FIRE   INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  .of  Premium.     Large   Bonuses,    including    Interim    Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable.     Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
Business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to — • 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 

LIMITED, 
28      MAYMARKET,      LO1STOON,     S.W. 

ESTABLISHED     1866. 
Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  The  Carlton,  Cecil,  Grand,  Metropole,  Savoy,  Victoria,  and 


I 


other  principal  West  End  Hotels. 

LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


Artists'  Colours  and  Materials. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brushes  and  Turnery. 
Carpets.       China  and  Glass. 
Cigars  and  Tobacco. 
Costumes.          Dressmaking. 
Drapery  and  Hosiery. 
Dressing  Bags. 
Drugs  and  Perfumery. 
Fancy  Goods. 
Fruit  and  Flowers. 
Games  and  Toys.       Grocery. 
Guns.       Hats.       Ironmongery. 
Jewellery.        Lamps.       Linens. 
Mantles  and  Furs. 
Millinery  and  Lace. 
Photography,  Optical  Goods. 
Railway  and  Steamship  Tickets. 
Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Silver  and  Electro-Plate. 
Stationery  and  Books. 
Theatre  and  Concert  Tickets. 
Wines  and  Spirits. 

An  ft  many   others. 

COMPLIMENTARY    TICKETS, 

enabling  visitors  to  London  from 
the  Colonies  to  deal  at  the  Stores, 
will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  on 
application. 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  LONDON, 

Offers  unequalled  accommodation  for  real  comfort  and  luxury  in  every  detail. 

Restaurant  open  to  Non-Residents.   Finest  Cuisine  and  Wines.   Moderate  Charges. 
Telegraphic  Address:  " METROPOT.E,  LONDON."          Telephone  No.  3183  Gerrard. 


Proprietors:   GORDON    HOTELS,  Ltd. 


CHARING  CROSS  TURKISH  BATHS, 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AYENUE.    (NEVILLSJ 
PRONOUNCED    TO    BE    THE    FINEST    IN    EUROPE. 


Admission :  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  3s.  6d. ;  after  7  p.m.,  2s. 

CHIROPODIST  IN  ATTENDANCE,  AND  HAIRDRESSING  ROOMS  ATTACHED. 
SEPARATE  BATHS  FOR  LADIES  OPEN  ALL  DAY. 


ALSO    AT     LONDON     BRIDGE,     BROAD    STREET,    CITY,     &c.,     &c.  . 

SPORTING,  TABLE,  TOILET,  &  POCKET  CUTLERY,  ALPINE  ICE  AXES, 
SKATES,  AND  FINE  STEEL  WORK  GENERALLY. 

{V    Give  us  the  favour  of  a  Call  and  we  will  show  you  many  Practical  Utilities, 
applied  to  meet  Every-day  Wants. 


EGG    OPENER 
For  Table  Use. 

Very  Effective. 
A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Nickel,  1/9 

Electro-plate,  3/6 

Silver,  21/- 

Postage  3d. 


Postage  3d. 


NO    MORE    BROKEN 
FINGER-NAILS. 

Blades  open  by  Turning  the 
Rings. 

Silver,  7/6 
Nickel,  3/r 

Gold,  52  /- 


LISTS 


HILL  &  SON,  4  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  Paper. 
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BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 


On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


BURROWS 
MALVERN 
WATERS. 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE 

CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, 

FAR.EHAM,    HANTS. 


A  Residential  College  specially  equipped  for  pre- 
paring the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Profession 
of  an  Engineer,  and  for  all  such  as  require  a 
Mathematical,  Mechanical  and  Practical  Education. 


SUCCESSES  AT  COOPERS  HILL. 
'"At  the  Competitive  Examination  held  at  Coopers 
Hill  in  August,  1903,  the  3rd,  21st,  23rd,  and  36th  places 
were  taken  by  Pupils  from  Seafleld,  all  at  their  first 
attempt ;  and  all  the  boys  sent  up  to  the  August,  1904. 
Examination  were  successful,  taking  the  7th,  19th, 
25th,  and  29th  places. 


There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  preparation  of  Boys 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  especially 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually  taking  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 


Students  on  leaving  Seafleld  go  into  works  either 
direct  or  through  the'  Universities,  or  to  the  Royal 
Mining  School,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

The  Pupils  (ages  14-18)  are  arranged  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  small  Classes,  thereby  receiving 
what  is  practically  individual  attention. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  plant  for  the 
purposes*  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
consisting  of  workshops,  forge,  dynamo-room,  testing 
machine,  drawing  office,  three  fitted  laboratories 
(chemical  and  electrical). 

The  College  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
generated  by  its  own  plant. 

Seafleld  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with 
accommodation  for  all  games,  and  boating  and  bath- 
ing are  excellent  and  safe.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal : 

H;  M.  MANSEL-JONES,  B.A.,  Lond.  (Hon.), 
Ex-Scholar  and  Exhibitioner.  Westminster.  &c. 


Advice  and   Information  as  to  Schools, 

rnHE  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.  (Manager,  E.  J.  EEEVOB, 
"*"  M.A.),  supplies,  without  charge,  information  and  advice  as  to 
Schools  (for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad),  and  as  to  Tutors  for 
all  Examinations.  Parents  or  Guardians  writing  from  abroad  are 
requested  to  supply  full  details  as  to  their  requirements. 


Office^:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.  UuiSS^SS5S£,J 

CON  NAUGHT  ROAD,  ALBERT  DOCK,  E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.' 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELU, 
Esn.-  «eamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and   Dairy    School    at    Kiltnarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  INDIA  RUBBER,       ,„,„„,„,  lndi.  RabNr 

PJITTA     PERPiHA       AND  Sheet'   Valves'   Washers5    Buffers,   Wheel 

rUllULiflj     Hill/  Tyres    for    Cabs,   Carriages,   Cycles,   &c. 

mm  rnn  x  nn    iiTAnr/o  Brake  BlocksJ  Solid  Copd>  Springs,  Tubing, 

TELEGRAPH  WORKS  ,  ^  *™  ^  ^^  B^ 

____________________________  Lawn  Tennis  Balls. 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Silvertown  "    Ebonite 


Head  Offices:  Screw     Stoppers,     Insulators,     Speaking 

106  Cannon  Street,  ™es, 

London,  EmC.  Pumps. 

.     .    SPECIALITIES     .    . 

HOSES,  DRIVING  BANDS,  '"  "ON.TE  FOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

STEAM    PACKING,    .    .    .  "Silvertown"   Gutta   Percha 

WATERPROOF    GAR-    .     .  Qolf     Balls,     Tubing,    Belting,     Buckets, 

MENTS  AND   FABRICS.  .  Bosses  for  Flax  Spinning,  Sheet, and  Tissue. 


Branches  Abroad :  MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street.  SYDNEY— 279  George 
Street.  PERTH  (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings,  William  Street.  BRISBANE— 
Edward  Street.  CHRISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)— 234  Cashel  Street.  BUENOS  AYRES— 
Calle  Reconquista  140  &  142.  CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fairlie  Place.  DURBAN  (NATAL)— 
213  West  Street.  BULAWAYO  (MATABELELAND)— Willoughby  Buildings. 

Works  :  SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E.        PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 


TENTS,  CONGO  STOVES,  NEW  SERVICE  &  CAMEL  STOVES, 
MILITARY  KITS,  CANTEENS, 

Barrack  Furniture,  and  every  description  of  Camp  Equipment 

MOSQUITO  NETS 

Specially  made,  Untearable,  Non- 
inflammable,  Rot  and  Ant  Proof,  to 
give    protection    from     the    most 
minute  insect. 

PORTABLE  BEDSTEADS, 

UNSHRINKABLE 

UNDERCLOTHING. 

NATURAL  WOOL  SHEETS. 

Extra  Strong 
Uniform   Air-Tight    Boxes. 
ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST    POST    FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER, 


"™  ' 


Contractor  to  fD.flfc.  ano  tbe  smtcb  Governments, 

'JYl.  Address:  "Turbula,"  London.  -  Cable  Codes,  A.B.C. 

Telephone  2121,  Dalston.  Unicode,  Mariner's,  via  Indo. 
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FOR  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle ;   sent  packing  and  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the  world  within  the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Price  of  Collections  from  8s.  to  105s.     Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 


CARTERS      TESTEI3      SEEDS. 

Many  seeds  exported  from  Europe  do  not  possess  sufficient 
germinative  power  to  carry  them  across  the  Tropics.  Here  is 
evidence  that  Carters  Tested  Seeds,  dried  by  and  sealed  by 
Carters  special  process,  contain  the  germs  of  life  for  many 
years. 

Copy  of  letter  received  a  few  weeks  ago : 

"I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  some  passing  reference  to  the  seeds  supplied 
by  you  to  me  in  the  first  half  of  1899.  Owing  to  the  War,  everything  at  the  farm  was 
dormant  and  neglected,  and  the  seeds  were,  so  far,  a  dead  letter.  Some  work  was, 
however,  resumed  last  year,  1904,  and  such  of  your  seeds  as  mice  and  insect  pests  had 
left  were  experimented  with,  and  with  somewhat  astounding  results.  The  Cabbage  and 
Onion  seeds  germinated  readily  and  throve,  without  apparently  a  single  failure,  the 
same  remarks  applying  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  seed  supplied  by  your  house. 

"  Four  of  your  Mammoth  Pumpkin  seeds  escaped  destruction,  and  from  these  were 
reared,  during  a  severe  drought,  19  pumpkins,  one  of  121  Ibs.,  four  ranging  from  103  to 
87  Ibs.  each,  and  the  remainder  from  69  to  the  smallest,  37  Ibs.  each.  Taking  the  age 
of  the  seed,  climate,  and  other  influences  into  consideration,  the  experiment  proved  a 
marvel,  for  all  the  seed  had  been  a  full  five  years  in  my  possession  before  it  could  be 
used.  The  last  of  your  1899  Cabbage  and  Turnip  seeds  have  just  been  sown,  and  the 
report  is  that  they  are  showing  up  as  well  as  they  did  last  year. 

"Orange  River,  South  Africa.  (Signed)      "ALFRED   C.   HARMSWORTH." 

"April  1905. 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  for  the  Colonies  are  a  Speciality. 

CATALOGUES        ^^^     g^  f*  fo  jf  CORRESPONDENCE 
MAILED  FREE.  ^jj^^C^l^J^/f^V  INVITED. 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


